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I continue to find new insights and stimu- 
lation in your many fine issues of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY and the many good books of- 
fered through the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. Reading these encourages me as I 
continue my own education in this field with 
the hope that I may make a small contri- 
bution to this important field. 

VIRGINIA KREYER 
Minister-Counselor 
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John Charles Wynn 


ECENTLY, at an ecumenical gathering of Christian educators, 


John Charles Wynn (known affectionately to his friends as 


“J. C.”’) was introduced as “Mr. Family Man Himself.”’ It is as such 
that I would like to introduce our guest co-editor to you. 

Now associate professor of Christian education at Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School, J. C. Wynn has long specialized in a family 
ministry. Both as associate pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois, and as pastor of the Presbyterian Church of El 
Dorado, Kansas, he inaugurated a vigorous program of marital coun- 
seling, organization of parents’ discussion groups, and work with 
young adults. From the latter pastorate he was called in 1949 to 
become director of family program for the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
Board of Christian. Education. 

In his job at the Presbyterian Board, some five years ago, after 
he had queried numerous pastors about their counseling practice, J. C. 
Wynn found that fully three-quarters of their counseling efforts were 
spent in family problems. As a result, he persuaded his Board of 
Christian Education to inaugurate a series of Pastoral Seminars in 
Family Counseling which have been held throughout the nation, 


. bringing together pastors for one or two-day 


sessions. About this time, he came to the con- 


clusion that his own proficiency as a counselor 


could be strengthened if he took additional 
training, and he enrolled in one of the nation’s 
best programs for counseling training, the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, which is affili- 
ated with the division of psychiatry of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For this course of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Pastors Have F amily Problems Too 


E STANDS there, just to the . 


side, waiting while the others step 
up to recheck the title of some book 
or to murmur the smiling thanks that 
custom seems so often to require fol- 
lowing a lecture. Finally when they 
have all gone, he steps forward and 
altogether expectedly puts his ques- 
tion: “I. wonder if I could talk to you 
for a few minutes.” 
Many minutes later, over cold cups 


now emptied of coffee, we are still talk-. 


ing. His story, which, alas, is not un- 


usual, is one of heart-aching family 


trouble. He had never supposed (how 
could he?) that such family problems 
tramped right into the parsonage. At 
one pastors’ conference the middle- 
aged minister spoke quietly about a 
a psychoneurotic wife who hated him 
and threatened to walk out and do 
whatever she could to demolish his 
professional standing in the commu- 
nity. In another it was the minister 
who chokingly told how his son had 
been apprehended by police for “bor- 
towing’? an automobile without the 
owner’s permission. At still another, a 


pastor confided that his daughter was — 


about to marry a Roman Catholic 
young man in a wedding that would 


produce profound — throughout the 


parish, 


To each of these clergymen, his pe- 
culiar circumstances represent trage- 
dy, the unassimilable experience that 
brings gloom.to the parsonage and 
promotes heartsick self-examination on 
the part of the parson himself. 


Most family problems that invade 
the minister’s home are not so dra- 


matic as these. But we who preach the 


Word and administer the sacraments 
are no more immune to the conflicts 


- and worries that characterize ordinary 


family interaction than we are to the 
joys and satisfactions that crown home 
life. Why should we be? Family living 
brings withal a richness and variety of 
experience that we elected to share 
when first we pledged our wedding 
vows. Ministers’ families, I have ob- 
served, share just about all of the prob- 
lems that plague other families—and 
several more in addition. They too 


' must face illnesses, misunderstandings, 


debts, rebelliousness, disappointments, 
sorrows. But they also have to live 
with a preacher father who hopes to 
keep one foot in heaven. It can make 
for a rough life at times. 


Until all too recently, the mental 
health movement in this nation had 
managed by indirection to spread a pall. 
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of guilt over homes in city, town, and 
countryside. By sometimes condemning 
parents for their human fallibility and 
holding them responsible for more er- 
ror than they could ever correct, men- 


tal health educators propagated their. 


doctrine of social and psychological 
sin. The churches, finding this doctrine 


quite congenial, but failing to examine. 


it carefully enough in the light of the 
Gospel, picked it up and used it un- 
critically. When they added to it their 
weight of theological sanction the re- 
sult was that thousands of our most 
conscientious and capable parents felt 
bowed down by a heavy weight of culp- 
ability and sense of damnation. Fitting- 
ly enough, the ministers who preached 
this message of doom themselves began 
to feel keenly a sense of their own 
unworthiness. And a feeling of guilt, 
as any of them knows full well from 
his pastoral experience, is hardly con- 
ducive to competent and confident 
parenthood. 


T HE ALL too common presence of 
disorder in the parsonage is at- 
tested throughout a remarkable amount 
of literature. I know because once I 
began to collect books on the subject 
of clergymen and their private lives; 
but I had to give it up because the 
profusion of titles would have impov- 
erished me. In Victorian literature, of 
course, there are famous books such as 
The Way of All Flesh by Samuel But- 
ler and Father And Son by Edmund 
Gosse. In modern novels we have had 
No Trumpet Before Him by Nelia 
Gardner White and The Bishop's 
Mantle by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, to 
name two of the more popular that 
treat the pastor’s marital woes. And 
non-fiction has been replete with ref- 
erences to the minister and his family 
in recent years, from Sylvanus Du- 
vall’s Men, Women, and Morals with 


its account of an army chaplain wed to | 
an unfaithful wife, to a recent article in 


“Look” wherein Gelolo McHugh gives 
the reader an intimate look at the min- 


ister’s marriage bed and its creaking 


springs. There is no avoiding this pal- 
pable fact: parishioners already realize 
that parsonage families are human; 
and the secret conflicts of ministerial 
households may be known farther than 
we think. 

Observers are able to delineate a 
long list of situations underlying the 
unrest evidenced in clergy homes, some 
of them frightfully bizarre. But among 
the more common are these: the minis- 
ter’s own self image, his conflicts over 
time, and his relationships with his 
children. In the space limits of this 
editorial, it will be possible only to 
touch lightly on each of these three 
points. 

The minister’s self tmage itself can 
get into the way of good family rela- 
tions. If, for instance, he sees himself 
as the man of peace for whom any kind 
of conflict is forbidden, he may be 


suppressing honest differences at the 


parsonage until it all but explodes. One 
such man, who found it unthinkable 
that differences could ever exist in his 
godly home, drove his quiet wife into 
a condition of seething hostility that 
came to be expressed in undue severity 
upon the children. 


did the unhealthy tension in that home 
give way to a less impossible standard. 


Because the parson is so much in the 


public eye, he can carry too much anx- 
iety about how he appears, and in cases 
can become utterly perfectionistic. But 
few families are saintly enough to live 
with a case of chronic perfectionism. 
And therein lies the trouble. 

The minister's time pressures are 
connected with a number of conflicts 
in any parsonage. Many of them are 
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Not until one of © 
them had a serious emotional illness — 
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completely justifiable and quite un- 


avoidable. The pastor must shoulder a 
heavy schedule of parish duties, for 


which all the new wonders of automa-_ 
tion can aid him but little. The tasks 


of worship, study, counseling, and call- 
ing require hard work and long hours. 
There are whole blocks of time when 
he has no choice but to be absent from 
the family while dealing with some 
parishioner’s personal problems that he 
cannot even mention upon his return 
home. His family simply has to be edu- 


- cated to this fact and to understand it. 


Once they accept this necessary duty 


they will complain less and show less 
tesentment against father’s work away 


from home. Yet there are pastors who 
have unrealistic reasons for being ab- 
sent from family responsibility. Some- 
smacks of 
flight. Suffering from anxieties of vari- 
ous natures, they seek to handle their 


problems through busyness and atten- 


tion to administrivia. The pastor may 


have some. difficulty that originates - 


from within and that he seeks to solve 
with activity from without himself. 


_ The complaint about time pressure is 


real enough in parsonage life. We do 
well, however, to note that the time 
problem is frequently mixed with other 
factors. | 

Impatience with children, and their 
own in particular, characterizes the life 
of too many pastors. Somehow (and 
any cursory examination of seminary 


catalogs will reveal just how), most of 
these men get through their profes- 


sional education with no exposure to 
principles of child development or any 


understanding of young personality. 


When their own bairns talk back, or 
decline to be preached at, or later rebel 


against father’s demands—especially 


his religious ones, these men are hurt 
and bewildered. A respectful and affec- 
tionate congregation listens to him at- 


We regret... 

that due to circumstances beyond our 
control, it was not possible for us to 
include in this issue the article by Dr. 
Daniel Blain on “Reflections of a 
Minister’s Psychiatrist Son.” 

A rough sketch of the article which 
we received holds promise of a very — 
significant contribution to the theme of 
this issue, The Minister and His Own © 
Family, for in this article Dr. Blain, 
an eminent psychiatrist, and the son 
of a minister (a fifth generation min- 
ister at that) discusses among other 
things: “What does it-mean to live in © 
a minister’s family?” “What. does it 
mean to be a minister's son?” “How is 
the choice of a vocation influenced by 
living within a minister’s family?” 

We are confident that every minister 
will gain something very important 
through the reading of this article in 
terms of his own relationship with his 
own family. It will appear in an early 
issue. 7 


tentively, and scurries to buy the tower 
chimes he requested. Why can’t his 
own offspring conform to the old re- 
vered standards of no-nonsense-from- 


children? With nostalgia for an age he — 


never knew, he may yearn for the 
by-gone days of adult direction that 
brooked no foolishness : 


The father gives his kind command, 
The mother joins, approves; 

And children all attentive stand, . 
Then each, obedient, moves. 


And:the word in this old quatrain that © 


receives the emphasis is that last one. 
The children were expected to move 
when father barked. There are some 
ministers of our day who hark back to 
this standard, feeling that just as the © 
family of sixty years ago had daily 
prayers together (an assumption not 
easily proved), so their interpersonal 
relations must also be praiseworthy. 
Failing to note the changed situation 
of today, they attempt to apply stric- 
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tures that bring nothing but resent- 
ment. This Victorian picture of strict 


expectations from children in today’s 


parsonages, I must here insist, is not 
overdrawn. Short of naming names, I 
can defend that this is the situation still 
to be found in some parsonages. For 
them religion in the home is also a 
grim experience, discipline means 


heavy punishment, and father’s will 


(sometimes quite unreasonable, too) 
prevails. In such homes a child’s per- 
sonality is valued rather lightly, and 
his childish limitations are misunder- 
stood. Should we add that their rever- 
end father needs some guidance? 


PRESENT danger exists in the 
‘™ fact that the minister’s interper- 


sonal difficulties affect his entire par- . 


ish. A number of studies and briefer 
articles have appeared in recent years 


to hammer home this concern. (The 


most provocative title in the group 
was “Why Ministers Are Breaking 
Down.) Yet when his professional 
life and his family life are at odds be- 
cause he has still to come to terms with 
both, when he suffers from a profes- 
sional role conflict and is unsure of the 
expectations of church and community, 
and when these are compounded by the 
minister's own immaturity in faith and 
work, the church membership is certain 
to feel effects. Paul’s salty word to 
Timothy is apropos: “If a man does 
not know how to manage his own 
household, how can he care for God’s 
church ?” 

The solutions for problems so com- 
plex are not near at hand. Seminaries 


could better assist a student to ready — 
_himself for family relationships as well 


his episcopal relationships; but semi- 
naries cannot be held accountable 


alone. Continuing in-service education 
will aid the pastor in his life and work. 
Provision for counseling services will 


also help. In the main, however, a 
rather simple four-point program will 
go far to ease domestic relations for 
many a parson: (1) A concerted, well 
integrated program of family educa- 
tion for ministers, recognizing that 
their situation is somewhat different, 


could be provided by the National . 


Council of Churches or some theologi- 
cal seminaries. (2) The several edu- 
cational boards of the denominations 
could aid mightily if they would em- 
phasize a short course on child de- 
velopment and child psychology for 
clergymen. The boon would be tripled: 
it would help them to improve their 
own family relations, it would facilitate 
their understanding of parish children 
and of the church school pupils, and 
it would go far in helping them to 
understand the nature of human per- 
sonality. (3) Clergymen require en- 
couragement to seek help promptly 


‘when they need it.. Why should they 


fear that some stigma lies in seeking 
counsel regarding problems with their 
children? Some pastors have come to 


learn that a keen social worker can 


mightily facilitate parent-child relations 
and understanding in a distraught par- 
sonage. Not a few denominations have 
now made counseling services available 
to their clergy when in need. (4) In 


the current reappraisal of pastoral role 


and vocation, it is imperative that thou- 
sands of pastors themselves join with 
the professors and scholars in_ this 
work. A quest to find new terms for 
role and vocation in the ministry (now | 
sorely needed as these problems in re- 
lationships and administration exhibit) 
will require not only thé wisdom of 
many ministers, but also the insight of 
their wives and the sagacity of their 
frequently maligned children. 


—JOHN CHARLES WYNN | 
Guest Editor 
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The Protestant parsonage still plays an im- 
portant part in the work of God’s Kingdom. 


as a family man. 


The Minister as a Family Man 


ad | WILL be fair to my family and — 


will endeavor to give them the 
time and consideration to which they 
are entitled.” So reads a code which 
the Disciples of Christ formulated for 
their clergy. 

In recent years extensive studies 
have been made of the amount of time 
a minister devotes to his professional 
responsibilities. The purpose of this 
article is to call attention to the amount 


of time a minister spends with his wife 


and children; how they feel about him 
as a family man. Many a Protestant 
minister would readily acknowledge 
that often he becomes so engrossed in 
his “church” work that he nearly for- 
gets his “home” work. 

Manuals for ministers have little to 
say on. this important subject. Much 
more has been published about the pas- 
tor’s wife and her role in the family 


circle. 


In an effort to learn how his fellow 
ministers were measuring up as family 
men, the writer mailed a questionnaire 
to 150 American Baptist Convention 
ministers’ wives whose husbands serve 
churches large and small in village, 
town, and city. A third of the mailing 
covered all the parsonages of one spe- 


cific State Convention. Another third 


ister as a family man’”’ 


Each minister needs to examine anew his role 


JOHN G. KOEHLER | 


Minister of 
Calvary Baptist Church 
Providence, Rhode Island 


was directed to women whose husbands 
were officers of state or national Min- 
isters Councils. The remaining third 
represented pastors of large parishes or 
those who carried significant respon- 
sibilities in community, denominational, 


or interdenominational bodies. 


In less than four weeks 119 returns 
were received. Judging from the un- 
solicited comments and the high per- 
centage of returns (79%), “the min- 
is a subject of 
genuine concern to pastors’ wives. | 

One of the questions asked was, 
“Think back over the week just past. 
How many hours was your husband at 
home with his family (exclusive of 
sleeping ) ? This should include meal- 
times, family outings, helping with the 
children or housework, watching TV 
with the family, family devotions, ete.” 
The replies indicated that six ministers 
had spent less than 10 hours, eleven 
from 11 to 19 hours, twenty-three from 
16 to 20 hours, fifteen from 21 to 25 
hours, fifteen from 26 to 30 hours, ten 
from 31 to 35 hours, eight from 36 to 
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40 hbuts, four from 41 to 45 hours, 
and three 46-hours or more. Over 


twenty respondents did not answer this 
query. Half the replies fell between 16 


and 30 hours a week: the median was 
about 26 hours. 


ID THE size of a church’s active 

resident membership make a dif- 
ference in the number of hours a min- 
ister spends with his family? Evidently 
not. In the churches (29) of under 200 
members, the minister averaged 27 
hours at home. In the churches (21) 


of 1,000 members or more, it was 22 | 


hours. 3 

Did the number of children who 
were still at home have any bearing on 
the time a minister had shared with his 
family circle? Eighty-five of the 119 
returns indicated that there were still 
children at home. Where there was one 
child in the home (20), a minister 
averaged 25 hours; where there were 
two children (31), 24 hours; where 


there were three children (25), 25 | 


hours; where there were four or more 
children (9), 19 hours. 


According to these limited findings 
a minister spends about 25 hours a 
week at home regardless of the size of 
his church membership or the number 
of his offspring still at home. 


Linked with how many hours a week 
he was at home was a question which 
called for a subjective answer by the 
minister’s wife. “Is your husband away 
from home so much that vou wonder 
whether the family is becoming a matri- 
archy?” Fifty-two answered without 
hesitation, “No.” Another 42 leaned to- 
ward an affirmative reply, ranging 
from an outright “Yes” to “I once did” 
or “Sometimes” or “I’ve been con- 
cerned about it.” A few lined up with 
the ‘“shepherdess’” whose sense of 


humor prompted her to write, “We are 
all away so much that probably the 


eptember 


house wonders whether it has a fam- | 


ily!” 
It is one thing to know how much 


time a minister spends at home. It is. 


something else to find out how he 
spends it. Is the minister’s time with 
his household scattered like buckshot, 
a little here and a little there, at odd 
hours of the day or evening, nothing 
that can be counted on by the family? 

This subject was introduced by ask- 
ing “Does your church encourage its 
minister to take a regular day off?” 


Less than 50% of the churches ap- 


peared to encourage their ministers in 
this regard. A few of the wives were 
startled that any church would even 
think of such a practice. One put it, 
“Church people don’t know whether 
the minister does or does not take a 
day off.” 


Maybe the matter of a regular day 


off should enter into the discussion 
when a pulpit committee is calling a 
minister. Perhaps the minister is at 
fault. If he fails to stress the im- 
portance of a regular day off for his 
family and himself he can scarcely ex- 
pect the church leaders to think of it. 


N SOME cases where the church 
encouraged a regular day off, the 
minister had not taken one in the pre- 
vious four weeks. In other cases where 
the church had not given any encour- 
agement, the minister had taken some 


days off. So it requires more than en- 


couragement on the part of the church 
to discipline a minister to reserve one 
day in seven for his wife and children. 

“In terms of the last four weeks,” 
the questionnaire asked, “how many 
days off have you and your husband 
taken together?” About 50% reported 
not one day off in the entire period; 
twenty had taken one day; two, a day 
and a half; sixteen, two days. Only 
two had taken one day off each week 
with their wives. 
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One minister’s wife suggested, “His 
time should be so budgeted that it will 


reflect that his concern for family is 


equal to his concern for parishioners. 
Too many. ministers have a queer 
‘conscience’ that makes them feel guilty 


if spending time relaxing at home. 


Time at home is so rare that they try 
to force recreation, family conferences, 


family devotions, instead of enjoying a 


more relaxed and natural sequence of 
family hving.”’ 
Another replied by citing a personal 


experience. “For the first seven years 


of our ministry my husband was ‘too 
busy’ for regular days off. It was his 
physician who asked him if he were 
trying to save the world in the first ten 
years of his ministry and die or become 
disabled at an early age, or if he might 
consider pacing himself and_ being 
around to contribute his energies for 
four decades. My husband took stock 
of himself and his job and made the 
decision. He works like a beaver six 
days a week, arranges to be home for 
meals whenever possible, and plans the 
one day as a ‘date’ with me or with the 


family unless emergencies keep him. I 


answer the phone on the day off and I 
am sure that one day I shall be candi- 
date for some sort of degree in being 
downright ‘cagey’ about his where- 
abouts. After all, I can always reach him 
in the event of an emergency—and_ I 
do. 


A third woman suggested, “‘Any- 
thing that is worth while takes plan- 


ning, and for a minister to be a family 


man takes very careful planning.” Still 
another minister’s wife wrote, “I get 
hold of his engagement book, compare 
it with mine, and plan a month in ad- 
vance on the ‘blank spaces’. Planning 
together, working together, helps to 
bring about those enjoyable times when 


we can be together as a family.” | 
The questionnaire asked, “What 


social ties do you and your husband 
have together outside the usual church 
functions?” Sixty-two women 
swered, “None.” In-a few instances 
there was an accompanying word. One 
declared, ““We belong to no outside 


_ social organizations because of Chris- 
tian principles.” But another demurred, 


‘We truly miss such outside social 
ties.” Between these two points of view 
were such comments as, ““We have a 
great deal of social life in the church; 
are included in private affairs as well 


as church groups, almost more than we 


can do”; and “Were we to have out- 
side social ties we would have less time 
with our family.” 

Very few listed outside social ties. 
For example, nine included P.T.A. as 
a social event. The largest number, 
sixteen, put down symphony or opera, 


possibly of the Community Concert 


type. Ten mentioned “eating out”; 
eight spoke of a group of friends with 
whom they meet. Masonic functions ac- 
counted for seven, and Service Clubs 
for five (one wife called attention to 
the fact that these were only annual af- 
fairs). It is safe to generalize that the © 
minister and his wife are not noted for 
their social ties outside the church tel- 
lowship. 


WAS further demonstrated by 


the response to the question, 
“Were. two things scheduled at the 
same time—one a church function, the 
other a community activity which in- 
volved a member of his family—which 
would he be apt to attend?” Fifty per- 
cent replied, “the church.” Others 
could not leave it there without adding, 
“The church, and I am-in agreement 
with him.” “If he didn’t attend the 
church appointment, he would not be a 
man of God, and mine is!” “Are you 
kidding? It would have to be an out- 
standing event, or his deacons would 


say No!” “His one real interest is the 
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church.” A couple of the wives asserted 
their independence at this point, say- 
ing, “This is my pet peeve.” 

Of the remaining wives twenty-one 
did not rule out the possibility that 
their husbands might choose the church 
function, though they qualified it by 
saying, “It would depend on the im- 


portance of the church or community. 


activity.” And there were twelve who 
thought that their husbands would at- 
tempt to attend both affairs. Four be- 
lieved that the husband would probably 
attend the “family” community func- 
tion by carefully planning his over-all 
schedule. Still another woman was sure 
that the minister in her life would at- 
tend the function he felt was the more 
important or the one to which he had 
made the prior commitment. | 
Most of the wives regretted that 
their husbands were not spending more 
- time with the family. 
saw some positive values in parsonage 
life. “I think that most ministers are 
more of a ‘family man’ than are the 
men of other professions. They have 
fewer hours at home with the family, 
but ministers tend to make more of 
these hours.” “Ministers and_ their 
wives are peculiarly lucky in that they 
work as a team much more than any 
other couple, and for this reason, are 
much closer to each other. In spite of 
being in demand | think ministers as 
a whole are with their families more 
than a great many men are. All execu- 
tives, public figures, and professional 
men have to spend much time outside 
their homes as do ministers, and the 
jiamilies have to understand and be 
proud that the father is in demand.” 


It would be helpful if there were 
some way of comparing the average 
time a minister spends with his family 
with that which is spent by other pro- 
fessional or community-minded men, 
not to overlook laymen who conscienti- 


However, they 


ously devote many hours a week to 


church boards and committees. Per- 
haps the minister would not be too far 
out of line. There is one situation which 
is peculiarly that of the parsonage fam- 


ily. The father is always working on> 


week-ends, a time when most other 
families are able to let up and do things 
together. 

John Charles Wynn in his book 


Pastoral Ministry to Families (West- 


minster Press, 1957) states that if a 
minister ‘‘devotes all his time and his 
energy to making a success of his pro- 
fession, life in the manse must suffer. 
It is possible for him to gain a church 


and lose a home. The fitness of a pas- 


tor to assume the cure of. souls is 


‘roughly proportionate to his quality as 


a husband and father .... His sense of 
values needs constant, prayerful review 
lest he subjugate family welfare to ad- 


ministrivia under the mistaken as- 


sumption that these — the King- 
dom of. God.” 


| HAVE submitted the findings con- 


tained in this article before a theo- 
logical club, a gathering of ministers’ 
wives, and a series of five workshops 
at a ministers’ conference. The discus- 
sions of these people as well as the an- 
swers to the questionnaire leads me to 
draw several conclusions. 

1. Ministers seem to spend, on the 
average, about 25 hours a week with 
their families. This is less than a 
quarter of their waking hours. Both the 


amount and the proportion of time 


seems small. 

2. It seems strange in view of the 
Christian understanding of the family 
that a minister with children at home 
spends no more time in the parsonage 


than the pastor who is childless or . 


whose children have left home. 


3. The minister probably shares with 
other professional men, like the phy- 
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sician, the need to plan his home time 
and family activity if he is to have it at 
all. It is unlikely that he will merely 
drift into good practice. 
4. Many ministers 


‘seem to feel 


guilty about taking time off with their | 
families. Does this suggest more a the- 


ology of works than one of faith? Per- 
haps the man who is indispensable for 
too many hours a week is “playing 


_God” more than he realizes. 


5. As a whole, the ministers’ wives 
complain far less about the amount of 
time their husbands are at home than 
about their inability to count on the 
time agreed on. 3 


6. A minister and his family may . 


enjoy many happy occasions within 
the church circle. However, the min- 
ister may become narrow who shuts 
out other forms of sociability in the 
community at large. 

“What can be done about it?” The 


following are a few of the suggestions 


which have emerged from group dis- 
cussions on this subject. 
1. Get the story across to the clergy. 


Many ministers feel guilty about not 
spending enough time with their fam- - 


ilies. They need to know that other 
ministers face the same situation. Per- 
haps local ministerial bodies could en- 
courage their men to find creative ways 
ot dealing with this issue. 

2. Get the story across to the min- 
isters’ wives. They, too, need to know 
that other ministers’ families face this 


problem. Significant gains can. be made 


only if the “parsonage partners’. work 
on it together. 

3. Get the story across to the semi- 
naries. The writer has corresponded 


with some of the theological schools of 


his denomination. He was encouraged 
to learn that in the past few years the 
curriculum of these institutions has be- 
gun to recognize the need for alerting 
the theological student to his eventual 
role as a family man. 

4. Get the story across to the church 


laymen. These men and women ap- 


preciate the importance of reserving 
time for the family circle. They can 
encourage their minister to take a 
regular day off. They can see to it that 


one or two nights in the church’s week- 


ly calendar are cleared so that the pas- 
tor may be with his own household. 
Wilhelm Pauck* writes, “Nothing | 
shaped the social status of the Protes- 
tant ministry as decisively as the fact — 
that they were permitted and indeed 
encouraged to marry .... Ministerial 
households often exemplified the prac- 
tical application of the Reformers’ new 


understanding of the Christian religion, 


namely, that the faith in Christ must be. 
practiced in mutual love and service in 
the natural, social setting of human life 
and in the ordinary, secular pursuits. 
Thus the married ministry came to 
demonstrate that family life together 
with the manifold social activities it en- 
genders can be a more effective vehicle 
for religion and the service of God than 
asceticism, celibacy and otherworldli- 
ness.” | 

The Protestant parsonage still plays © 
an important part in the work of God’s 
Kingdom. Each minister needs to ex- 
amine anew his role as a family man. 


*In The Ministry in Historical Perspectives 
edited by H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel 
I). Williams, p. 146, Harper and Brothers, 
3966. 


AITH is indeed one of the miracles of human nature which science is as— 


ready to accept as it is to study its marvelous effects ... 


Faith has always 


been an essential factor in the practice of medicine. My experience has been that 
of the unconscious rather than the deliberate faith healer —Sir Witt1AM OSLER, 
“British Medical Journal” 
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The Church expects the wife to share her hus- 


band’s sense of sacred calling; 


she and her 


husband form a team in the ministry, but the 
concept of the ministerial call is confronted to- 
day with a changing social situation which is 
felt even in the life of the parsonage, and much 


here needs to be re-evaluated. 


The Ministerial Calling and the Minister’s Wife 


RONTIER ministers early 

America accepted a kind of volun- 
tary celibacy. The urgency of the sa- 
cred calling took precedence over 
domestic rewards as a general rule, 
and ministers were not encouraged to 
marry. Early Methodist conferences 
took the position that if a man married 
he had best “‘locate’’ (give up the full- 
time ministry) or take the responsibili- 
ty of supporting his wife and children 
without expecting the church to carry 
this additional financial burden. Men 
and their families were in the ministry 
not because it offered the status, pro- 
motions, and security of a career, but 
because they felt it was the “will of 
God.’ 

Today the Church expects its minis- 
ters to be married men. This expecta- 
tion is in keeping with the transition 
from frontier society to-a more stable 
social situation. The wife is considered 
almost as important as her husband in 
the ministerial task. It is thought that 
no minister can hope to reach his po- 
tential unless his wife is in full accord 
with his vocational life. When a young 
man becomes a ministerial candidate, 
committees raise basic questions about 
his wife, and in some cases expect her 
to submit certain documents as evi- 
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dence of her emotional and spiritual 
fitness for the position. The Church 
expects the wife to share her husband’s 


sense of sacred calling. She and her 


husband form a team in the ministry. 
The minister does not function apart 
from his wife and family. - 


Thus it becomes important to ana- 


lyze the role of the minister’s wife as 


it relates to the changing character of 


the ministry. Today’s churches face a 
critical problem of how to strike a cre- 
ative balance between the concept of 
“calling” and that of “profession,” be- 


tween the sacred and the secular as- 


pects of the ministry. 


Although the ministry is a aes 
calling, it has become increasingly in- 
volved with non-sacred considerations. 
The rewards of job-satisfaction, salary 
increases, and promotions to status 
positions loom large in the life of the 
present-day minister. Such considera- 
tions are partly a reflection of the 
prevailing emphasis of middle-class 
culture in America today. The minister 
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cannot help being influenced by the 
stress upon vocational success as meas- 
ured in terms of salary level and status. 
These non-sacred concerns, however, 
are partly an inevitable tendency in 


any social organization which becomes _ 
a large-scale institution with attendant 


problems of bureaucratic structure and 
formal administration. 

The Wife and Her Parsonage 
The wife of the minister is very 
closely related to this contemporary 
problem in the church. Her relation- 


ship is illustrated in terms of parson- 


age considerations. In many a local 
church, it is expected that the minis- 
ter’s family will be housed in a resi- 


dence owned and furnished by the 


church. In a few instances, the church 
rents a house for the family. In many 
cases, the housing is furnished by the 
church in addition to the salary and a 
possible expense account. The parson- 
age is thus a significant item in the 
minister’s financial reward for his serv- 
ices. It can become a very touchy issue 
between minister and congregation. A 
congregation may try to “get by” with 
an old structure poorly furnished. A 
minister may be insistent upon an ade- 
quate home in keeping with modern 
middle-class standards. The minister’s 
wife and family may be especially sen- 
sitive to the housing situation. When 


a minister’s family moves from one > 


church to another, they may leave a 


new home and be expected to live in» 


one which is sub-standard. 


In general, laymen and ministers 


agree upon the importance of adequate 
housing, preferably new and modern. 
Some church officers, however, voice 
concern over the fact that ministers 
and wives become too: parsonage-con- 
scious. According to one denomination- 
“ruin an ap- 
pointment because she insists upon a 
certain kind of refrigerator or stove 


instead of focusing upon the important 


consideration.” 
Furthermore, laymen sense that the 


‘minister and his wife seem sometimes 


more concerned over the state of the 
parsonage than the state of the spirit- 
ual life of the church. Laywomen tend 
to take pride in the repair and furnish- 


ing of the parsonage and are very much 


disturbed when a minister’s wife fails 


to show appreciation or disapproves of 


their tastes. There is apt to be addi- 
tional misunderstanding as to how 
much privacy the minister’s family is 
to demand in the house which is owned 
and furnished by the congregation. In 
short, the parsonage stands as a symbol 
of the pastor-people relationship and 
the problem of striking a balance be- 
tween material and spiritual aspects of 
church life. One minister’s wife puts 
it this way: 


Ministers and their wives are too par- 
sonage-conscious. I came near “losing 
my religion” at the Annual Conference 
sessions in June because I heard so many 
wives scheming for nice parsonages as 
if such were the primary goal in life. 
One wife related in informal conversa- 
tion how she has personally promoted 
a certain church for her husband largely 
because it had the ideal parsonage in a 
community with fine schools for the. 
children. Not only did she maneuver the 
appointment by talking with the “right” 
people in the “right” way, but before 
she even moved into the parsonage, she 
and her husband had engineered a com- — 
plete redecoration job and could scarcely 
talk about anything else. 


Personal ambition is to be expected 
in the life of any social institution. It 
is especially conspicuous, however, in 
a religious institution where it is more 
out of character. Here it violates the 
concept of the minister as one who pro- 
vides an example of the service motive 
in the tradition of stewardship. It pre- 
sents the problem of how the church is 
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to strike a balance between the secular 
and sacred aspects of the ministry. 


The Employed Wife 

_ The minister’s wife is related to this 
problem of balance in another way. In 
theory, she is just another laywoman 
in the church expected to take her 
place as able and needed. In practice, 
she is expected to serve as a kind of 
assistant minister. Whether or not she 
has had any special training or experi- 
ence in church work, the minister’s 
wife is “looked to” for leadership and 
considered an “example” along with 
her husband. Laymen find it difficult 
to. understand if her focus seems to be 
upon “earthly” values. This is to say 
that laymen do not catch the spirit of 
stewardship when they observe the 
minister’s wife overly concerned about 
a “nice” parsonage or prone to dress 
too stylishly, or neglectful of church 
meetings and responsibilities, or too 
aloof in her parsonage home, or. too 
much involved in non-church activities 
in the community. | 

The minister’s wife who works for 
wages outside the home and the church 
is a case in point. Church administra- 
tors show a growing concern over the 
number of wives thus employed. It is 
not at all clear that this number has 
reached significant proportions. How- 
ever, the expressed concern is in itself 
indicative of a wider range of problems 
in the church. Certainly the trend to- 
ward wives working outside the home 
1s clear generally in American society 
as noted by E. E. LeMasters: 


A 1955 study revealed that over ten 
million American wives now work out- . 
side the home (U.S. Census Bureau © 
publicity release, published July 5, 1956, 
by the NEA news service). This is 
approximately one out of four. 


It is evident that wives work outside 
the home in large part because they 


need the money. LeMasters points out : 


that wives in the lower income levels 
are five times as likely to be employed 
as are wives in the middle income 
groups in spite of the fact that the 


| former have more children. This is not 
to say that the working wife is a func- 


tion of poverty. It is more accurate to 
say that the wife works usually to 
maintain a standard of living more in 
keeping with middle-class values or 
perhaps to enhance the standard of 
living. 


It is thus in line with the general 


trend when the wives of ministers be- 


gin to get jobs outside the home. How- 


ever, it poses issues which are more 
critical than in the case of working 
wives who are not “in the parsonage.” 
When a minister’s wife works, there 
are basic concerns related to the role 
of the functionary in the religious 
institution: 


1. She is expected to set an example 
not only as churchwoman, but as wife 
and mother as well. In spite of the 
trend, most people still tend to think 
that “woman’s place is in the. home.” 
Traditionally in American society, the 
man earns the living and the wife keeps 
the home. Men are even more tradi- 
tional at this point than women, and 
it is not uncommon for a husband to 
be very sensitive about the fact that his 
wife works outside the home. He fre- 
quently insists that it is a temporary 
expedient and that his wife will quit 
her work just as soon as they can af- 
ford it. It is certain that the American 
people have not fully accepted the fact 
that mothers of small children work 
outside the home. There are questions 


as to whether it is not detrimental to 


the emotional adjustment of the chil- 
dren. Surely much of our population 
cannot imagine that the “ideal” wife 
and mother works outside the home, 


and the minister’s wife is expected to 


September 


church 
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be an example of the “ideal” mother. 
Thus when she gets a job outside the 


home, she violates the traditional con- 


cept. She is not playing the expected 
role. 3 

2. She is expected to be available for 
responsibilities in the church. The min- 


ister’s wife is a kind of assistant minis-. 


ter in practice. At least it is assumed 
that she will attend many of the wom- 
en’s meetings and be on hand to help 


with church dinners, children’s classes, - 


etc. Church members want to find her 
at home in the parsonage when they 
call. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that when a minister’s wife 


_ works full-time, or even part-time, she 
must curtail her activities in the church | 
program. She may be careful to fulfill 


many of her responsibilities as minis- 
ter’s wife, but she cannot be available 
all the time. Thus she comes in for the 
kind of concern expressed by a bishop: 


The wife who can least afford to work 
outside the home is the minister’s wife. 
_ This is because the church expects more 
of her than of other women in the 
church. When she works, her schedule 
conflicts with church affairs and she 
becomes engrossed in interests apart 
from the church. She is no longer a part 
of the husband-wife team; she leaves her 
husband playing “singles.” The minis- 
ter’s wife is more important to his work 
than the wife of any other professional 
man. Laymen consistently ask about the 
wife when considering a new minister. 


3. The working wife may seem to 
infer that the parsonage family is more 
interested in a standard of living than 
in the spiritual purposes of the church. 
There is some indication that a local 
feels embarrassed when the 
wife supplements the family income. 
The church likes to feel that it is pay- 


Ing an adequate salary. The working 


wife implies otherwise. She tends to 


-taise questions basic to the problem of 


stewardship. Her effort to add money- 
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income to the minister’s family may 
not seem consistent with the concept 
of self-denial and spirituality. 

4. Furthermore, the minister’s wife 
who works poses administrative prob- 
lems. There is a tendency for a local 


church to hesitate to raise the minis- 


ter’s salary if his wife is bringing in an 
income too. Laymen raise the question 
as to whether an increase is necessary 
or justified. They may even feel that 
the church is not being as fully served 
when the wife divides her time and 
loyalty! Thus a salary increase seems 
not deserved. In addition, there is. the 
possibility that complications develop 
when it comes to moving from one 
church to another. A minister may 
hesitate to move because his wife has 
a good job in a given community which 
she will lose if her husband transfers 
to another church. Thus the wife’s em- 
ployment might take precedence over 
the needs and interests of the church 
_ and of the minister’s career. | 


B UT the negative aspects of the 


matter are by no means the whole © 


story. Some church officials seem much 
more opposed to the working wife in 
the parsonage than others. Some, for 
example, recognize that in many in- 
stances the minister’s wife works legiti- 
mately. In some cases, her work makes 
it possible to put the children through 
_ college or to-pay off an unusually large 


medical bill. If a wife works, it does — 


not necessarily follow that she neglects 
her part in church life;-she may be 
very diligent in keeping up the double 
responsibility. Furthermore, the com- 
munity may appreciate her role as 
teacher, and the local church may feel 
that she is making a worthy contribu- 
tion to the life of the town where there 
is a shortage of skilled personnel. Oth- 
ers recognize that if a minister’s wife 


is trained for a profession or a special 


career, she is justified in wanting to 
make use of such. It may be good for 
her morale and make it possible for her 


~ to function as a better wife and mother 


and churchwoman. Most observers in- — 
dicate that the minister’s wife is an 
exceedingly important part of the 
church life and yet it is not so impor- 
tant how many church jobs she holds 
as her basic attitude. Familiar expres- 
sions collected from laymen and pas-— 
tors are these: | 


The wife is of key importance in the 
parsonage, not so much because of what 
she does in the church, but because of 
her attitude. Laymen these days do not 
expect the wife to spend all her time at 
the church; they want her to have a life 
of her own with time for her family and 
the privacy of her home. However, they 
do feel that it is very important for her 
to be interested and cooperative in her 
husband’s work, friendly and warm in 
her relationships with church people. 

A wife can “make or break” a minis- 
ter. Her most important function is to 
provide a home with emotional balance 
and serenity for the minister when he 
comes home from tense and tiring situa- 
tions. Thus she must not do too much 
church work so that she is under tension 
herself. One of the biggest objections to 
her work outside the home is that it 
makes it difficult for her to provide the 
kind of home situation which the minis- 
ter needs if he is to do his best work. 


The above discussion appears to be 
largely negative in emphasis. This is 
the character of any analysis which 
seeks to point to problem areas in the 
church. It does not imply that personal 
dedication is disappearing among min- 
isters and their wives or that they have. 
lost the central purpose of the career. 
It does imply that the concept of the 
ministerial call is confronted today with 
a changing social situation which in 
turn is affecting the church. The im- 
pact of middle class values, many of 
which are non-sacred, is felt even in 
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the life of the parsonage which is a 
kind of nerve center for the church. 
This is not to be deplored, but to be 
faced realistically as the first step to- 
ward the most creative adjustment. 
Any realistic adjustment on the part of 


the church today will depend upon a 


growing body of knowledge to be pro- 
vided by research in church and fami- 
ly and focusing upon themes such. as 
the following : 

1. The mate selection patterns of 
ministers: what kinds of girls do min- 
isterial candidates choose as wives and 
when are these choices made? Earlier 
marriage today may mean that mate 
selection is taking place before a final 
vocational decision. This may account 
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in part for the fact that some wives of 
ministers find themselves in a “‘calling” 
to which they do not personally feel 
called. 

2. The feeling of neglect on the part 
of wives of ministers: are the problems 
of time with the husband and father 
any different for the ministry than for 
other professions ? What are the unique 
adjustments of the wife who feels 
that her husband is “married to the 
church” ? 

3. The marital adjustments of a min- 
ister and his wife: are there unique 
problems with. sex and authority which 
are related to the concept of “calling” 
and the vocational expectations of the 
aministry ? | 

4. The adjustments 5 the children 
of ministers. 

5. The effect of vocational mobility 
upon the minister’s family: what hap- 
pens to personal adjustments within 
the family when moves from one com- 
munity to another are always imminent 
and usually very sudden as is true in 
Methodism and some other denomi- 
nations ? 

The parsonage “‘working wife”: 
what are the trends with reference to 
wives of ministers taking paid employ- 
ment and what does this mean for the 
minister’s family and his church? 

7. The attitudes of wives of ministers 
toward the church: what do churches 
expect of them and how do they feel 
about these expectations? 

8. Church processes of spiriinial 
newal: how can ministers and their 
wives who are confronted with profes- 
sional demands maintain their sense of 

“calling” 


HERE will one day spring from the brain of science a machine or force so- 

fearful in its potentialities, so absolutely terrifying, that even man, the fighter, 
who will dare torture and death in order to inflict torture and death, will be 
appalled, and so abandon war forever. What man’s mind can create, man’s char- 
acter can control—THomas ALva EpIsoN 


Because of the ling that parishioners judge 
him by his children, the clergyman-father al- — 
most inevitably projects this feeling upon his 
sons and daughters. 


Consider the Children 


FRIEND mine, happens 
to be a preacher of some renown, 
got his come-uppance a while back 
when he overheard his two daughters 
at play. One of them, somewhat an- 
noyed at her sister, warned: “You’d 
better be careful or Daddy will men- 
tion what you've been doing in a 
sermon.’ 

It made him ne to shiek And after 
a rather rigorous inventory of his 
habits, he was forced to come to the 
rueful conclusion that he had (1) in- 
vaded the privacy of his own children 
by making public use of them in sermon 


illustrations and (2) that he had been 
_ altogether moralistic in his dealings 
_ with them. This is not an isolated sit- 


uation. Many a preacher commits the 
same offense and he would also do well 
to take stock of his habits. It is ironical 


that many a clergyman, long trained in 
_ the area of social psychology still han- 


dles family relationships as the pul- 
piteer. Even though he knows full well 
that behavior is more effectively altered 
by relationships that include love and 
encouragement, he may continue to 
preach at and preach about his own 
offspring. He is too likely to get at his 
own children by- means of stern lec- 
tures, lengthy precepts, and finger- 


JOHN CHARLES WYNN 
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shaking commands. What Queen Vic- 


toria said of Gladstone might well be 
echoed by many a child of the parson- 
age: “He insists upon addressing me 
as if I am a public audience.” 

What is behind it all? It’s a pretty 


sure bet that the clergyman-father suf- 


fers from enough anxiety about his 
professional status that he projects his 
feelings of concern upon his sons and 
daughters. Evidently he has a feeling 


that the parishioners peer into parson- 


age windows and judge him by the be- 
havior of his family. With such worries, 
whether they are realistic or not, he 
can hardly avoid wishing his 
youngsters turn out as perfectly as 
possible. But youngsters being what 
they are, perfection is far from their 


standard. Here obviously is the making 


of domestic conflict. 


The Glass House 


In a recent survey of 2,645 ministers 
of the United Presbyterian Church, it 


- was discovered that a sizable propor- 


of 
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tion of them believe that members of 
their families are expected by the com- 
munity to be different, even perfect. 
Community and parish expectations as 
perceived by the clergy arose to plague 
their sense of well-being in the family 
and, according to their report, con- 
stituted a family problem for them. 
Linked to this was the plaint of a num- 
ber of the pastors that they felt their 


families live in a glass house with 1 no - 


real privacy. 


Needless to say, this makes for an 
uncomfortable situation. To feel that 
they are always on display, as the center 
of observant attention, must contribute 
to tension in the parsonage. And it in- 
evitably will increase the demands that 
such a father makes upon his sometimes 
puzzled children. It is also instructive 
to trace just which pastors most re- 
flected this concern about what the 
community expected of them and their 
family life. They turn out to be men in 
the rural parishes for the most part. 
Seldom was this the reaction of pastors 
in suburban centers where familism is 
rife and standards of freedom are more 


tolerated. But a disproportionate num- 


ber of men under the age of thirty- 
three showed that community and par- 
ish expectations of their family pre- 
sented them with some anxiety. These 
younger men, of course, are those with 
smaller children who are advancing 
through those ages and stages that are 
often the least manageable and the most 
aggressive. 


None can deny that today’s pastors 
display considerable anxiety. Fortu- 
nately they are somewhat abler to dis- 
cuss this problem and to face it than 
once they were. We can credit this 
change to their study of the behavioral 
sciences and to a contemporary open- 
ness about admitting personal limita- 
tions. Yet the anxieties faced by many 
clergymen may have their origin in 


church work but find their expression 
at home. William H. Whyte, Jr. had 
found that business men frequently ran 
across difficulties in the office and then 
carried these home with their briefcases - 
at night only to find that work tensions 
spilled over in the family ; so he report- 
ed in Is Anybody Listening? In this 
tendency, the research project was to 
discover, the pastor and his business- 
man parishioner were blood brothers. 


Psychology Plus Theology 


Pastors are apt to feel insecure about 
relationships with their children and 
fearful about how they appear to the 
pewholders. They are plagued with 
worries about their: ability to handle 
disobedience, anger, rebelliousness, 
jealousy, behavior problems, and all 
the puzzling difficulties of everyday 
living. In this they are little different 
from any other father on the block. 
They also can learn much about the 
patterns of growth, about their own © 
emotional tendencies, and about chil- 
dren’s emotions too. As they learn 
these things, and combine such learn- 
ing with their understanding of the 
grace of God who loves all his children 
despite their problems and their in- 
adequacies, clergy-fathers begin to gain 
confidence. One could wish that a thor- 
ough parent education course were — 
available to all ministers ; it might steer 
them away from pat answers and facile 
formulae toward a background for bet- 
ter self-understanding and better ap- 
preciation of their offspring. 

After some experience of listening to 
pastors talk about their family life and 
collecting data on the subject, I have 
come to a conclusion that none of us 
in the clergy is capable of making his 
way into competent parenthood with- 
out squaring the matter theologically. 
It is easy enough for popular psychol- 
ogy features in our newspapers and 
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magazines to deal continuously with 
the dogma of adjustment. Yet this 
emphasis never reaches the root of the 
matter, 1.e., where our adjustment must 
ultimately be made. Our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in God, as 
St. Augustine insisted so long ago. 
Those whose .Christian maturing has 


enabled them to find their way to God- . 


in-Christ can possess a self-acceptance 
and a depth of understanding that are 


valuable above mere techniques of child 


management, or even the currently 
popular skills of group relations. — 


Study in the field of child training 


certainly has its place; but it does not 
make up for lack of emotional stability 
in a parent. Nor is knowledge of the 


child sufficient for one who has not . 


worked out what his faith and philoso- 
phy of. life have to contribute to his 
intimate relationships. Pastors neces- 
sarily feel guilty when they put all 
their trust in humanistic sciences ; quite 
rightly they are uncomfortable about 
any inconsistency between their faith 
and their family standards. The doc- 


trine of justification by faith is a great 


help to them if they can really believe it 
and accept it emotionally. For this 


_ tremendous teaching enables us to un- 
derstand that God accepts us for what 


we are instead of for what we can 
achieve. It therefore could aid us in 


seeing that we might also love our 
children for the persons they are in-— 


stead of chiefly for the goodness and 


the accomplishments with which they —- 


can please us. As a matter of fact, we 
can be moved toward such insight by a 


grateful appreciation that God loves 


and accepts us in spite of our short- 
comings, that we might then be better 
able to accept our rather repulsive 
seives; and then it makes it so much 


easier to stand our often objectionable 


children. 


- Our theology indeed might even get 


us beyond the hope for some new tech- 
niques whereby we can manipulate our 
relationships. In this highly technical 
age we can hardly escape the natural 
wish to locate the right technique to 


_solve problems in the home. Still, no 


techniques mastered by the clergyman, 


-as he masters Greek word studies, will 


ever make up for spontaneous good re- 
lations in the home. No grasp of the 
principles of social psychology will en- 
able an insecure father to deal with the 
loneliness and fears of his child when 
other children reject him. It may be 
rather that the clergyman must face 
himself squarely so that he can the bet- 
ter relate to his children. Perhaps in 
this profession so conscious of status 
(a bitter paradox this is in the light 
of New Testament teaching) children 
are sometimes seen as objects to in- 
fluence for ambitious expectations and 
for higher ends. The amount of frustra- 
tion thus engendered is incalculable. 
That it is possible to accept our God- 
given role of parenthood and actually 


to enjoy it is almost unbelievable under 


such circumstances. Nor is the situation 
helped much when pulpit committees 


send out. questionnaires of the sort I 


received recently. About a _ certain 
candidate for their parish, they asked: 
“Are his children a help to him in his 
work ?” That impertinent question only 
worsens the prospects for healthy fam- 
ily relations in the parsonage. Status 
anxieties are vicious enough by them- 
selves without being compounded by 
threats that shatter the peace of the 
parsonage in this wise. 


Honest Mistakes 

It must be honestly faced that clergy- 
men in common with all fathers make 
their mistakes in parenting. They come 
to wrong decisions. They are fallible in 
disposition and temperament. Yet their 
loving foibles (sometimes mercifully 
corrected by wives) are not often tragic. 
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Parental mistakes in the long run can 
be forgotten. The grown child may re- 
call less the specific errors of his par- 
ents than the more general impression 
of the kind of person his mother or 
father had been. 

The parsonage that knows conflicts 
and makes mistakes will nonetheless 
pull through if the over-all climate of 
that home is one of Christian love. No 
churchman should fall for the erroneous 
notion that there is some arbitrary 
point past which parents can no longer 
influence a child or his training. When 
in the mercy of God is it ever too late? 
We must rethink the too prevalent idea 
that a parent’s teaching opportunities 
are gone at some early, formative stage. 


The loving relationships of a Christian © 
_ home can be utilized to rebuild broken | 


relations through another chance, and 
yet still another. One of the American 
Theatre Wing plays is entitled ““Tomor- 
row is A Day.” This one-act drama 
emphasizes encouragement for parents 
of teen-agers to begin fresh with the 
new day that is tomorrow, and to make 


of it a better experience. In a far larger | 


sense, this is the message of the gospel : 
that we may seem defeated in our en- 
deavors, but we can begin again; that 
we are lifted by a power beyond our 
own which comes from the grace of 
God; that fallible parents (including 
the clergy) can look to Him. for the 
strength that they lack in themselves. 
Tomorrow is a day that can be used 
by God for the perfecting of his pur- 
pose in us. Convinced that the grace of 
God breaks through and is revealed in 


human affairs, the church bears an en- 


couraging message for all its parents. 
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Martin Luther is said to have con- 
ducted a rather busy marriage broker- 
age at the outset of the Reformation. 
He often brought together monks and — 
nuns who had fled the cloisters and | 
helped them to marry and to establish 
new homes. He was convinced, he said, 
that “the home is the God-ordained 


_ place for training in Christian character 


—a thousand times better suited for 
this purpose than artificial monaster- 


ies.” To his life’s end the Reformer 


considered the family to be a school for 
Christian living; and he composed his 
catechism so that it could be taught by 
parents. Those early religious homes 
formed by clergymen became educa- 


‘tional centers for parish life. 


And parsonages of today can like- 
wise be educational centers of Christian 


_living—but not because the individuals 
_who live within them are perfect, rather 


because they practice a forgiving, ac- 
cepting family life that is inspired by 
their knowledge of the mercy of God. 
In the research project cited earlier, it 
was learned that three out of four min- 
isters credited their own family life 
with helping them to understand other 
families in the church and with making 
them better able to minister to family 
problems in the parish. One pastor 
made his position clear: “I have 
learned more about the practice of for- 
giveness from my long-suffering, un- 
derstanding children than they have 
ever gained from me. And I now un- | 
derstand more about the. doctrine of 
the grace of God through family life 
than I have ever understood from 
books in theology.” 


A N old man who cannot bid farewell to life appears as feeble and sickly as a 


young man who is unable to embrace it... . 


As a physician, I am convinced 


that it is hygienic to discover in death a goal towards which one can strive... . 
I, therefore, consider the religious teaching of a life hereafter consonant with 
the standpoint of psychic hygiene—Cart Gustav JunGc, Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul 


— 


The minister’s family already has enough 
strains in its vulnerable public position with- 
out the added pressure of living in a house 


that | is public too. 


The Minister’s Homemaker 


HIS YEAR I’ve had the eerie ex-. 


perience of being given glimpses 


into the guarded depths of many 


strangers. Ministers’ wives from all 


parts of the country responded to some. 


comments which were made first to our 
Connecticut Ministers’ Wives’ Confer- 
ence, then reprinted in three denomi- 
national magazines. The responses 


_ revealed our vast confusion about the 


strange vocation we have, in our mar- 
riages, and our loneliness in it. Some 


~ replies, I confess, challenged me sharp- 


ly. One lady I had never seen before 
steamed up to me at a large reception 
and announced, in the resonant tones 
of the experienced public speaker, “‘I’ve 
been wanting to meet you to tell you 
I can’t stand you.” But all the reactions 


disclosed that marriage, a complex . 


bundle for anyone to lift, is tangled 
and knotted, for us, by many extra 
questions. 

A high- official of our denomination 


recently underlined these questions — 


when he told me about a new, off-beat 
mission to a colony of-artists in Califor- 
nia. He is swamped by volunteers for 


' *Mrs. Dodds is the wife and homemaker of | 
the Rev. Robert C. Dodds, a Congregational — 


minister in. Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ELIZABETH D. DODDS* 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
the post, and concludes, “It is a tragedy 


for the Church that the conventional 
demands of the. parish frighten away 


many of our best men. Visiting semi- 
-naries, I constantly find men who think | 


they never could satisfy the average 
parish. We will lose them to the - 
Church altogether, along with their 
incalculable talents, if we can’t find a 
way to use them without crushing 
them.” 

One of our troubles seems to be that 
laymen have set ministers’ families 
apart, stretching them out upon a set 


of standards few laymen would try to 


fit. Isn’t this a residue of Roman Cath- 
olic clericalism which is both un-Prot- 
estant and inhuman? 

We can understand how this view 
of the clergy began, with the exalted 
position of the Roman priesthood. The 
Puritans nourished it, out of their need 
for a living symbol of the theism that 
sustained them against the perils of the 
frontier. Some clergymen today bring 
it on themselves by asking special priv- 
ileges, discounts, exemptions. But how 
can we square this with the Protestant 
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affirmation about the priesthood of all 


believers? Or with simple rules of 
psychic health? 

For one trivial instance: I casually 
remarked the other day, to one of our 
teen-agers that I wished I could afford 
a jeep. (Our steep hills are formidable 
in winter, and moreover I think jeeps 
are fun to drive.) The boy gasped, “A 
minister's wife driving a jeep? What 
- would people think?” I consoled myself 
by recalling that a parishioner once 


flounced out of P. T. Forsyth’s church 


because he didn’t. think a minister 
ought to own a dog. But actually, what 
connection with the gospel has such a 
demand for conventionality ? And what 
does it do to us as persons? 


HE ONLY answer that gives me 

repose comes from my favorite 
theologian, my husband, who sees the 
minister’s whole life as a sacrament. 
“The whole life of the minister be- 
comes the sacrament by which God 
comes to His people . . . His life must 
be spent, poured away and lost—espe- 
cially his dearest life of faith. He will 


be a reed bent by the winds of God 


and sometimes broken . . . But as he 


is torn and searched and made empty, 
God comes through him to the sons of . 


en.” He adds, “Unless we share a 
purpose which reaches deeply into 
God’s own purpose for the Church, 
then our flashiest brilliance and our 
most exhausting busyness may be... 
ruinous to the Church and to. our- 
selves.” 

I will try, later on in these com- 
ments, to spell out his opinions more 
adequately, but first some observations 
might be made about the setting in 
which we try to live out such ideas. 

One of the singular strains on our 
faith, and on our marriage, seems to 
be the fact that most of us live in a 
parsonage. If the evidence in the letters 


S edtember 


I have received is valid, the parsonage 
is an anachronism, an outdated source 
of pressure on ministers’ families and 
of bickering between pastor and people. 
_ Her hand trembled, as she tried to 
untie a knot in her small son’s sneakers, 
when one young minister’s wife said to 
me, “I’m so tired I fumble. I wish I 
could go to bed and lick this cold, but 


_I have to get ready for another meet- 


ing in the parsonage tonight.” 

A laywoman in another. parish ex- 
ploded to me, “I tell myself I’m just 
being petty, but I really resent our 
minister’s wife. She just asked our — 
womens’ association to buy her a new 
stair carpet, when she almost -never 
uses the parsonage for church enter- 
taining.”’ 

A layman yawned at me, “Excuse 
me, but I was out until 12:30 last night 
at a trustees’ meeting. We were worry- 
ing about the parsonage. That old ark 
is a constant headache.” | 

A young man with a talent for the 
parish ministry explained his decision 
to go into the naval chaplaincy: “Let’s 
face it. Emily is a hopeless housekeep- 
er. Her sloppiness always made trou- 
ble, when we had to live i in a parson- 
age.” 

_ So the evidence mounts. Is the par- 
sonage the minister’s private. retreat? - 
If so, shouldn’t he take on the burden 
of its upkeep, as other men do? Is it 
the church’s status symbol, intended 
for entertaining ? Then it should be, as 
a college president’s house is, frankly | 
an institutional tool, supplied with 
staff, gardener, and hospitality budget 
in proportion to the public use it has. 


Doesn’t the minister’s family already 


have enough strains, in their vulnerable 
public position, without the added 
pressure of living in a house that is 
public too? 

No one realizes, for instance, how 
hard it is for a minister to find a long 
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enough stretch of free time to change 


into work clothes. Yet he is criticized 
because he doesn’t keep up the parson- 
age grounds the way a man with a tidy 
38-hour week can. Recently a parish- 
ioner admonished my husband about a 
maintenance job that needed care. He 
tried to dash back and do it between 
two appointments. He is a careful 
workman but he was rushed. The tear 
in his black suit cost us a $7.00 re- 


weaving bill. 


If there are small children in the 
family, what should be routine wear- 
and-tear becomes anguish for their 
mother. She pounces on her children 
for every smear on the wall paper, 
every nick in the woodwork, every 
evidence that normal children inhabit 
the house. It is my personal opinion 
that parsonage committees should be 
composed of people whose own houses 
abound with dogs, parakeets, Cub 


Scouts, and bicycles. They will be all 
the more qualified if a tree house dis- 
figures their own garden, and the 
remains of a half-eaten peanut butter 
sandwich are sometimes deposited on 


_ their piano. People who use their own 


houses as havens can appreciate how 
a minister, perhaps more than most 
men, needs to return to a place where 
he can crumple, like the fully human 
being he has a right to be. 


“ONATHAN EDWARDS, in the 
1740’s, collided bitterly with his 
congregation in Northampton, Mass. 


The beginning of the hostility was Ed- 


wards’ revolt against the way ministers 
were paid in barter. He asked for a 
clearcut salary, rather than depending 
precariously on a ham, a load of wood, 


a bushel of apples. Conniptions ensued 


in the parish at this radical request. 
Mrs. Edwards had grown up in a 
cultivated New Haven home. When 
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she went to live on the fringe of the 
frontier, she carried to the parsonage in 


Northampton all the elegance she. 


could. The people resented the differ- 
ence between the crude way most of 
the parish lived, and the gayety and 
polish Sarah Edwards managed, mirac- 
ulously, to give her own household. 
The emotional preparation for the the- 
ological controversy that was eventual- 
ly to oust Edwards, began with hostile 
eyes probing into the parsonage, and 
with his suggestion about salary, which 
at that time was as astonishing as the 
suggestion, now, that the parsonage is 
an anachronism. 


A second point of strain in our mar- 
riage to a minister is our confusion 
about our relationship to him. Are we 
just his wife? Or also his unpaid assist- 
ant? A dedicated laywoman told me 
the other day that they had interview- 
ed a prospective rector for her church. 
She added, “His wife is wonderful, and 
I think that’s even more important 
than whether you like the man.” 

That is a prevailing point of view, 
but isn’t it possible that because a 
minister’s work is so demanding, he 
needs a wife who is detached from his 
job? A wife who is herself harassed 
by the junior choir operetta, or the 


latest feud in the Ladies’ Aid isn’t go- 


ing to be relaxing for her husband. 
When my husband comes home, he 
would rather talk about the political 
future of Richard Nixon, or architec- 
ture, or what color to paint the sail- 
boat, and not about how to find a teach- 
er for that difficult seventh grade Sun- 
day School class. 


Moreover, I never want my husband 
to discuss personalities when he is at 
home. A good pastor has to carry a 
crushing load of personal confidences. 
I’d rather not be responsible for those 
secrets. Of course I make monumental 
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goofs, sometimes, when people assume — 
that I know more about them than I 
do. But we agree with J. G. Cozzens in 
his first novel, Men and Brethren 


(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) who has a . 
clergyman say to a woman who loves » 


him, “I’d trust you with more than a 
secret. I’d trust you not to try to learn 
it, which is a hard thing.” 


A minister’s ego needs are fed, even 
more than most husband’s are, by the 
nature of his work, and perhaps the 
reason so many of their wives try to 
be indispensable in the church is to 
fulfill their own ego needs. Though a 
minister’s work is taxing, if he is an 
effective preacher, he gets a weekly 
replenishment in the heady rewards of 
the pulpit. Jessamine West in her jour- 
nal, To See the Dream (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) has this comment about 
public speaking: 

“Once in a while, midway in a 
speech... I have been lumbering and 
sweating along when suddenly, out of 
the audience in front of me comes 
something to which no name can be 
given but which has the power of con- 
veying the impression that my isolation 
as a human being is forever finished 
... If this happens to me, delivering a 
prepared speech on an unexciting liter- 
ary topic, what must be the glories and 
temptations, the sweet, evil powers of | 
oratory for the born orator? The man 
who has an ax to grind, who is able to 
make of his body, his voice, his eyes. 
and his hands instruments for the com- 
munication and arousing of emotion? 
The preacher and the politician may be 
less men who use speechmaking to 
forward religious and political causes 
than men so in love with the sensations 
of this mystical mass union that they 
have found professions in which they 
can regularly experience these emo- 
tions.” 
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PREACHER might ponder 
this. One gets the feeling with. 


some pulpiteers, that they feel each 
word they drop is a golden globule. Yet 
his wife has to live with this spellbind- 
er. She sees him when he is depleted, 
when he is bleary with a head cold, 
when he is bluffing. Sometimes the 
contrast between the public and the 
private man can strain a marriage. 

Children help, here. At least a wife 
can provide a man with these health- 
fully humbling agents. This spring our 
daughter had a cold, and I went to the 
library for her. There I spied a John 
Buchan adventure story which had 
enthralled me when I was her age. 

I toted it home gleefully, and waited 
to enjoy the book all over again with 
her. No comment. Finally I asked her 
how she liked the book. She replied, 
“Well, I tried a few pages, but then the 
hero said he decided to be a minister, 
and I knew nothing interesting was 
going to happen to him.” 


Though the wife may not share her 


husband’s daily duties as avidly as the. 


conventional stereotype of the minis- 
ter’s wife may demand of her, there 
_are some areas in which she must par- 
ticipate deeply in his vocation. She 
must share and sympathize with his 


motivation for tackling this impossible — 


job. I would suspect that a major 
- source of strain between minister and 
wife is that they start from different 
reasons, in their work within the 
Church. 

A wife can share her husband’s de- 
votional life. She can try to read 
enough in his field, or if she hasn’t a 
bent for reading, she can at least listen 
to speeches at church conferences and 
seminary convocations enough to un- 
derstand the unfolding panorama of 
his theology. I feel it is rekindling to 


snatch every opportunity for fellow-— 


ship with others in the same vocation, 
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. Verily, the lot which is that of 
the minister’s wife would vex the 
patience of Job. 

For joining the hand in-holy wed- 
lock with a man of God is such that it 
beareth the semblance of shaping a 
woman into a marble image. I say un- 
to you that the minister’s wife is sore- 
ly tried, that she must seat herself 


- among the angels whilst yet of this 


earth. 


But also is it so that mankind doth 
not ask of angels that they dwell with- 
in the walls of ancient houses, and an- 
gels come not in aged automobiles to 
spare the spleen of congregations that 
grow wroth o’er frequent trade-ins. 


Nor do the saints march forth to 


church on the Sabbath in robes which 
flaunt their beauty. The minister’s wife 
must needs cast cosmetics from her 
and lave her skin with unguents yet 
more pallid than the lily. 


Yea, within the portals of Grand 
Central Station liveth the minister’s 
wife. Through it pass the circles of the 
ladies aid, whose members findeth it 
not in their own hearts to fling wide 
the doors of their own parlors. The 
minister’s wife receiveth the gathering 
together of the young:and the old and 
the wretched refuse of a multitude of 
the bean of the coffee and moreover of 
the chili. 

If it be not said of the minister’s 
wife that she bear the mantle of holier- 
than-thou, then doth she fall prey of 
the paragons. And if she clasp the 
mantle to her, then is she victim of the 


-vipers. Like unto angels, junior grade, 


must her offspring be, though it has 
been spoken of them from antiquity 
that they be devils while yet in diapers 
swaddled. 


Nay, believeth not that the minis- 
ter’s wife will. gain a free ticket to 


heaven upon the coattails of her hus- 


band. For, lo, she doth earn for her- 
self each single feather of her wings. 
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because we need each other in a special 
way, and with these friends, at least, 
we should not have to explain our- 
selves. 

If a man has a total, sacramental 
view of his ministry, as a life poured 
out, in its every aspect, to the glory of 
God, and if his wife has some compre- 
hension of his view, together they can 
surmount the fact that this man will 
never get all his work done, and will 
never keep every parishioner purring 
with approval. 

The conviction that the entire life of 
the minister is a sacrament has been 
marvellously articulated by P. T. For- 


syth in The Church and the Sacra- — 
the happiest marriages on record are 
those of Jonathan Edwards and _ For- 


ments (Alec R. Allenson, Inc.) : 

“The ministers themselves are the 
living elements in Christ’s hands— 
broken and poured out in soul... so 
that they may not only witness Christ 
or symbolize Him, but by the sacra- 
ment of personality =? convey 
Him crucified and risen . 

“There then lies the prime effective- 
ness of the ministry. It is in its sacra- 
mental power . . . to change souls, to 
regenerate personality. Let us rise 
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above the idea that the preached Word 
of God is a mere message warmly told. 
It is a creative sacrament by medium of 
a consecrated personality .. .” 
Forsyth concludes, “There is noth- 
ing that can so uplift the ministry, and 
secure its dignity against the swarm 
of religious trivialities that fly upon it 
like a cloud of locusts to eat its life. It 
is enough to sober any light man, tame 
the rude man, and exalt the meek to 
know and feel that he is ordained to 
be a sacrament to his Church, to be, 


through his own soul’s faith, the living 


channel of the creative Word of 
Grace.” 


It interests me to note that among 


syth. Each of these men peered into the 
pit of tragedy. Each was broken re- 
peatedly by his attempt to share the 
sorrows of this puzzling world. Yet 
for these men, who ventured farther 
than most men do, on the dark oceans 
of the ultimate questions, their mar- 
riages seem to have been sunlit har- 
bors, to which they could return and 
find rest. 
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The greatest advantage of marriage for the 


seminary student lies in the 


feeling and 


knowledge that it gives him in his study of 
pastoral care; being married and even a father, 
he is quick to discern the inadequacy of over- 
simplified answers to human problems. 


The Seminary Student and His Family Life 


Is THE married theological student 
_ a drug on the market? Or have his 
- responsibilities of husband and father 


added to his maturity as a student? 


There are no simple Yes and No an- 


swers to these questions. This is not 
only because there are individual dif-_ 


ferences in students, but because there 
is more than one area from which an 
evaluation can be made. 

From one point of view the problem 
of having a wife and family while in 
‘seminary is not too far removed from 
the problem of having a wife and fam- 
ily while in the ministry. The financial 
picture is different, but the time factor 
is much the same. The frequent domes- 
tic problems of the parsonage seem to 
center in the fact that the tasks of the 
ministry are so demanding that the 
pastor has little time or energy left to 
be a father and a husband. Yet in spite 
of the evidence that one may muster to 
support this position, it is amazing 
what can-be done to solve the problem 
when families are determined to work 
at it. The same can be said for the the- 
ological student and his family. I have 
been amazed more than once by the 
efficient and capable way in which cer- 
tain theological students manage to ful- 
fill both their academic and family 
responsibilities. 


WILLIAM E. HULME. 
Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 


Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Dubuque, Iowa 


The area of immediate apprehension 
in this matter of the married theological 
student is the area of his studies. Can 
he do justice to the theological curricu- 
lum if he has marital and family re- 
sponsibilities? When I attended semi- 
nary, married students were few and 
far between; yet students were doing 
outside work up to forty hours a week. 
They could do this only because the 
demands of the seminary curriculum 
were lax enough to allow them. As one 
graduate of fifteen years ago said, “I 
didn’t expect seminary to be any hard- 
er than college, but I was disapopinted 
to find it easier.” 


F seminaries now find themselves as 
part-time schools, secondary to oth- 

er pursuits in the student’s life, they 
have brought much of it on themselves. 
We should never lose sight of the fact 


that the seminary is a graduate school 


—even though in actuality this is some- 
what illusory. There are pros and cons 
concerning the frequent attempt to 
judge a seminary in relationship to 
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other professional graduate schools. 
Certainly the requirements upon a stu- 
dent preparing for the Gospel ministry 
should be no less demanding than upon 
a student preparing for the professions 
of law, medicine, or dentistry. On the 
other hand, the qualifications for the 
professions have their differences. The 
minister’s mental capabilities may be 
no more important than his emotional 
rapport with people and his attitude 
toward life. In addition, the denomi- 
national seminary in particular is a 
servant of the local church body. It 
must reckon with this body’s need for 
ministers and for its own kind of min- 
istry. Having said all of this, however, 


there is still the academic demand upon 


the seminary to insist that its theologi- 
cal curriculum is a full time curricu- 
lum, taking priority even over a stu- 
dent’s outside work. 

For many seminaries the problem of 
outside work is really the problem of 
the parish that the student serves over 
a long weekend. This feature of semi- 
_ nary life has caused some institutions 
to abandon school on Mondays or Fri- 
days or even both. There is much to be 
said about this combination as a type 
of in-service training. However, it is 
more often brought about by a short- 
age of ministers in the area than it is 
by a desire for the best in theological 
education. Too often the student is 
forced into doing a catch-as-catch-can 
job with both parish and seminary. In 
my opinion the cause of theological 
education would be furthered if semi- 
naries would drop this combination of 


parish and seminary—as helpful as it is 


financially to the married student—in 
favor of an internship program com- 
parable to the medical school program, 
where thoroughness in both studies 
and practice is uppermost. Seminaries 
who adopt this four year curriculum 
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would rarely abandon it for the old 
system. 

The rise in married students does 
not mean that the seminary must ad- 
just its academic demands accordingly. 


It is up to the student to prove that _ 


marriage is no scholastic handicap. He 
should understand that the fact that he 
has taken upon himself voluntarily the 
responsibilities of marriage and family 
does not in any way justify his asking 
for quarter in his theological studies. 


MARRIAGE a maturing influ- 


ence upon the student? Many feel 
it is and use this as an argument in 
favor of the married student. Accord- 
ing to one research study, however, 


this may only be because it is the more 


immature student who marries earlier. 
This is the student who has a difficult 
time accepting the demands of life and 
turns to marriage as an emotional sup- 


_ port. While this may still be a factor 
in the high rate of student marriages, 


these marriages are now “in the air.” 
Because “everybody’s doing it,” even 
those who normally would have no 
need for the “emotional support’’ are 
in the ranks of the married. 


Yet the question of dependency still 
persists. Is it a mark of maturity to 
depend on one’s wife for his financial 
needs? Is it maturity for a father and 
mother to depend on baby sitters for 
the major portion of a child’s day? For 
a former age the answer would be No. 
For today it may be considered “the 
thing to do.’’ The question remains 
open. And theological professors can 


still point to students whose marital 


academics show marked improvement 


_ over the pre-marital. 


Many of these young couples feel 
the call to the ministry as a joint affair. 
While it is the husband who has the 
call, the wife may believe that she is 
called of God to assist him in answer- 
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ing his call. This conviction may help 
the husband to accept his wife’s help 
without loss to his self-esteem, and 
may help the wife to make her sacrifice 
without resentment, and to offer her 


contribution without becoming habitu- 


ated to financial independence. 

Yet there are probably times—in a 
low mood—when the wife wonders 
what she is getting out of all this. It is 
the husband who gets all the advan- 
tages—the education, the degree, the 
ordination, the title. Perhaps this is 
good practice for. the future. When her 
husband is in the ministry, her role will 
be a sacrificial one also. In spite of all 
the work and counsel that is the wife’s 
behind the scenes, the: husband does 
the preaching, conducts the meetings, 
and receives the credit. 

But the husband works hard too. 
And here is the maturing element. The 
married student learns very quickly 
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the value of time and money. To meet 
his obligations he must discipline him- 
self, making the sacrifices and decisions 
that heretofore he may have been able 
to postpone. All of this is a strengthen- 
ing experience. As one married student 
commented, “When I think of all the 
time I wasted when I was single last 
year in dormitory horseplay and low- 
level bull sessions, I’m not surprised 


that my grades are better this year, 


even though I’m married.” 


B UT in this very strengthening ex- 


perience of a tightly disciplined 
life, there is also an inherent weakness. 
The couple might think of life as some- 
thing to be lived in the future—when 
all of this schooling ordeal is over. The 
present is a grind, with no leisure time. 


We are creatures of habit. One can 


become so accustomed to the grind that 
he cannot stand leisure when it finally 
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arrives. He feels anxious, even guilty, 
if he is not busy doing something ac- 
tively related to his work. In the min- 
istry this can mean American activism 
at its worst. The pastor becomes the 
high-pressured business executive 
working within a religious framework. 
He cannot be still enough to know who 
is God, and ends up building every- 
thing but the Kingdom. Therefore it 
is very important that something be 
preserved in the seminary experience 
that goes beyond term paper deadlines 
and letter-of-the-law requirements. 


From my own point of view the 


greatest advantage for the married 
student lies in his study of pastoral 
care. Here he can delve into the prob- 


lems of people with the understanding | 
that comes from his own marital and 


family context. I am thinking specifi- 
cally of courses in pastoral counseling, 
clinical pastoral education, and pastoral 
psychology and theology, where the 
subject often deals with the problems 
of people in terms of the family rela- 
tionships which are so inextricably 
involved in these problems. The mar- 
ried student has an experiential advan- 
tage in grasping their emotional com- 
plexity. He senses an immediate 
application—if not identification—to 
facilitate his learning. The result is not 
only good comprehension but good 
discussion—which enhances the value 
of the course for the entire class in- 
cluding the teacher. 


There is a possible negative effect 
also. If a student is having marital and 
family problems which he is reluctant 
to face, the subject of pastoral care 
may be a threat to him. Beside being 
very uncomfortable in class he may 
find difficulty in preparing the assign- 
ments. Not only may he have an emo- 
tional block so far as any learning is 


concerned, but he may also develop a 


real dislike for the subject. 


But this minimal problem is offset 
by the practical appreciation of the 
Gospel that the married student in par- 
ticular receives as he sees its relevance 
to life where he is living it. This can be 


a definite influence in the deepening — 


of his own spiritual life and of the life 
he shares with his mate. He sees why 
these marital.and family problems can- 
not be simply assigned to the secular 
psychotherapists. Because they have a 
religious dimension they need a reli- 
gious therapy. This helps him already 
in seminary to envision himself as a 
member of the healing team, preparing 
to work with the psychiatrist, the so- 


cial worker, the physician, and. the psy- 
chologist in ministering through his 


own unique role to his people. Because 
he is married and perhaps even a fa- 
ther, he is quick to discern the inade- 
quacy of oversimplified religious an- 
swers to human problems. Nor are 
these insights into human nature and 
the application of the Gospel to life 


confined to his pastoral counseling; 


they automatically begin to influence 
his teaching and preaching. 


W* HAVE as part of the depart- 


ment of pastoral theology in our 
seminary a marriage and family pasto- 
ral counseling service in which super- 
vised advanced students in pastoral 
care may serve the community in this 
manner. We have found that it is best 
to use married students for this work 
because. the counselee usually asks the 
student in the first interview whether 


or not he himself is married. Much of 
the immediate confidence and rapport — 


seems based on an affirmative answer. 


This very fact, however, has its com- 


plications for the student who is lack- 
ing in marital prospects. “Can I really 
do an effective job in marital and fami- 
ly pastoral care if I myself am unmar- 
ried?” he asks. The answer of course 
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is not only that he can but that he 
must. Being married in itself is no 
guarantee that a pastor will be a better 
pastor. There is such a thing as pasto- 
ral talent as a quality in itself. But the 


fact remains that all things being equal, - 
the married student—and pastor—has| 


the advantage in ministering to those 
who are burdened with these domestic 
problems. | 

So far we have discussed student 
marriages only from the standpoint of 
the student. What about the student’s 
wife? Has she an advantage over the 
woman who enters into the marriage 
after her husband has completed his 
seminary training? So far as oppor- 
tunities for learning are concerned, the 
answer would be Yes. Most seminaries 
sponsor an informal evening program 
for the wives of their students which 
is educational as well as social. Of even 
more importance is the year of intern- 


ship when the wife as well as the hus- 
band receives a taste of what the real 


thing will be like. In addition, she can 
learn a great deal from the supervising 
pastor and his wife concerning her role 
in her husband’s future. | 
What is the role of the parsonage 
wife? About the least that can be said 
is that she be a helpmeet to her hus- 
band. This does not center on how 
much or how little she may participate 
in the activities of the congregation; 
rather it centers on how well she con- 


tributes to his vocation within the — 


confines of the parsonage—whether her 
behavior as a wife and mother is a 


help or a hindrance to his own develop- 


ment as the pastor. What she may be 
able to learn as a seminarian’s wife 
should give her a greater appreciation 
of what the ministry is all about. _ 

The program for student wives at a 
seminary usually focuses in three areas : 
Biblical and theological understanding, 
home relationships, and congregational 


_ away from home. 
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Does worship 


have a place 


in your home? 


Has your family met “the One 
who makes a difference’? 


If worship is at present only a 
Sunday morning affair, you can 
make it a dasly blessing by estab- 
lishing a family altar. Daily devo- 
tions can well become for your 

family “the tie that binds.” 


The Upper Room can help by | 
providing the devotionals for each 


_ day—a Bible reading, prayer and 
' meditation. Over 3,000,000 fami- 


lies use The Upper Room. 


The subscription cost is nominal 
—$1 a year, three years $2—for 
the convenience of bi-monthly 
issues mailed to your home. If you 
already receive The Upper Room, 
remember it as a 
perfect gift for 

any family, or for 
family members 


Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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and church activities. Each of these 
has a vital contribution for the future 
of the couple. The more the wife can 
grasp in Biblical and theological under- 
standing, the more she will be able to 


share with her husband in his interests. 


The discussion of family life will help 
her comprehend the meaning of a reli- 


gious atmosphere in the home. It may 


also be helpful in avoiding the casual- 
ties that can overtake the parsonage 
family ; specifically, the emotional dis- 
turbances created by a forced and 
anxious approach to produce an exter- 
nally impeccable “Christian family.” 


T HE STUDY of congregational life 
will assist the young wife in 
thinking through her own role in con- 
gregational affairs, so that when the 
time comes she may be spared the un- 
certainty in this area that has caused 
some minister’s wives to be unhappy 
in their husband’s calling and caused 
others to make the congregation un- 
happy. Finally, the casual day by day 
fellowship she has with other student 
wives in which they talk over their 
mutual problems and anticipations is 
a mighty buttress to the whole ances 
tory experience. 

Not all ministers and ioe wives 
are happily married. Unhappy mar- 
riages are always lamentable; in the 


‘ministry they are doubly so. Student — 


marriages may also be unhappy. Some 


of the unhappiness may even be caused 


by the hardships and complications of 
the temporary arrangement. But more 


can be done about these unhappinesses 


within the seminary setting than can 
be done out in the ministry. There is 
not the stigma in seeking out help as 
a-student or a student wife. that there 
is in seeking out help as a minister or 
a minister’s wife. Also it is usually 
relatively easy to get confidential help 
in the seminary setting. If a professor 
is not able to give the help himself, he 
is able to make the necessary commu- 
nity contacts for obtaining it. There is 
also the close fellowship with other 
students and student wives to provide 
the needed sharing and catharsis. Since 
the first years of married life are habit 
forming for the years to follow, these 


advantages in the seminary setting— 


though far from being any guarantee 
for the future—are worthy of note. 
When a student is married his candi- 
dacy for the ministry is based on more 
than himself. His marriage is now a 
part of him. The couple’s stay within 
the seminary family, together with 
their experience in the year of intern- 
ship, provide the judicial body with 
added information upon which to 
judge the candidate’s fitness for the 


ministry. It also provides the seminary — 


with one more opportunity to be help- 
ful before the candidate steps out as 
a minister of Jesus Christ. 


In summary it should be noted that 
the phenomenon of the married _the- 
ological student is no longer in the 
transitional stage. It is part and parcel 
with modern theological education. 
Our purpose should not rest primarily 
in passing judgment on its value or 


disvalue, but in realizing the potential 


the new situation contains and in mak- 
ing the most of the opportunity. 
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7 HOSE who work in a practical 
way to help families with their 
problems and those who make social 
science investigations of the changing 
dynamics of American family life seem 


_ developing a common language for the 
sharing of ideas and are contributing to 
better understanding of family life as a 


on family dynamics: is coming not only 
from new factual material, but also 
from sudden vistas of new understand- 
ing, as old ideas take on new meaning. 
Even the newest factual materials 

spring, of course, from old contexts, 
and many of them are already known 
to those who have been working with 
families. But recent studies have fur- 
nished, as it were, a filling in of detail 
and an enrichment of the scene. It is as 
if we are now supplied with the spec- 
trum of a new and powerful lamp, ca- 
pable of bringing out coloring and 
shading that give fresh vitality to the 
whole picture. 

Family psychology is a clue to world 
psychology. I do not mean only that 
men everywhere conceive of the world 


Reprinted from the July, 1959 issue of 
‘Social Casework” by permission. 


to be coming closer together. They are _ 


pivotal aspect of our changing Ameri- © 
can culture. New and important light 


| Afamily is a barometer indicating not only what 
is going on in the world now, but what will be 
going to tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. — 


| New Knowledge about Family Dynamics 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Director of Research 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


order in terms of their own early ex- 
periences in the family. I mean that in 
studying the family we can more inti- 
mately understand some of the world 
trends that help to forecast what man 
may become in the years ahead. World 
changes not only influence family 
change, but family changes affect world 
change. Perhaps we shall: find that 
American family patterns will be melt- 
ed in the crucible of our own social 
change, but will in their own way in- 
fluence American culture and political 
evolution. Family strife and family 
harmony may even influence our readi- 
ness for one or another kind of world 
society. 

The Contribution of Cultural Anthropology 


The material that I am going to pre- 
sent comes primarily from three broad 


sources : cultural anthropology, psycho- 


analysis, and social psychology. The 
cultural anthropologist has documented 
for us, from societies widely diverse in 
form and function, the thesis that the 
basic factors forcing changes in fami- 
lies may be very remote indeed from 
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the family life itself. There may be far- 
flung economic changes across the 
globe which alter available jobs, avail- 
able male-female differentiation of 


roles, and available concepts as to how | 


children should be reared. The eco- 
nomic and military transformation 
wrought in the Manus people of New 
Guinea by World War II, as described 
by Margaret Mead,’ dramatically docu- 
ments the thesis that the family, in the 
white heat of social transformation, 
changes its shape under the hammer 
blows of a world-wide social revulsion. 
Moreover, such remote factors interact 


intimately with the personalities of local . 


individuals, so that a new social pattern 
expresses the relation between the re- 
mote change and. the available human 
material with its potentialities for 
growth at a particular time when de- 
cisions are made. 

Intimately related to this point is the 
fact that those in authority may be ab- 
solutely blind to family change or they 
may perceive it with extraordinary 
clarity. From this fact we derive not 
only a sense of the impersonal, massive 
forces with which most of us have to 
deal most of the time, but also the more 
optimistic conception that thoughtful 
men and women may strike while the 
iron is hot, may play into situations as 
they are played upon by situations in 
such a way as to use critical points of 
choice in the direction of social evolu- 
tion. 

It follows that we no longer look 
down our noses at the conception of 
planning, as we did, for example, be- 
fore the depression. It has become plain 
that an explicit plan dealing realistically 
with difficulties may entail not only top 
but middle-level leadership. Extraordi- 
nary examples can be found in modern 


1 Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old: 
Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928-1953, 
Morrow, New York, 1956. 
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India, notably in the integration of top, 
middle, and lower level agricultural 
leaders. When those who are specially 
gifted and trained find expanding op- 


portunities for usefulness, leadership | 


can emerge and man can take social 
evolution into his own hands. 

The family not only reflects these 
various changes, distant and immedi- 
ate, but it absorbs and adapts them and 
thus changes the world. The American 
family pattern, varying so widely in 
Colonial days between New England 
and the Old Dominion, played a real 
part among the many forces at work in 
generating the new conception of legiti- 
mate and normal variation in modes of 
human organization. And when the 
Midwest was settled, people of the two 
different kinds of family pattern, famil- 


iar with both and respecting both, could 


build with some confidence a kind of 
social freedom for America as a whole, 
which went deeper than all phrases, 
however cherished, regarding democ- 
racy. | 

In an even wider theater of action, 
American family patterns began in the 
mid-nineteenth century to impress 
themselves on distant lands as Ameri- 
cans wandered as missionaries, trades- 
men, or travelers to Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. The special types of 
democracy which had been achieved in 
American family living began to make 
their mark, as Van Wyck Brooks tells 
us, on the attitude patterns of distant 


peoples. We are beginning to under- 


stand that whatever we discover for 
better or for worse about new forms of 
human relationship will not only set the 


standards by which American life is to . 
be judged, but serve as entering wedges | 


in the thinking of awakening masses of 
Asia and Africa. 


T HERE ARE many, I believe, who 
understand this role of the family 
in social change far more thoroughly 
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than we Americans do. Take, for ex- 
ample, the violence with which Com- 
munist China has developed its anti- 


Confucian message to a point where 
the young man or woman must not only 


repudiate his allegiance to father and 
mother and all his obligations to his 


ancestors, but must learn to deride and 


vilify his parents as narrow, bigoted, 
petty, cheap, mean, and coarse ex- 
ponents of a vicious tradition. It is 
through the breaking of the Confucian 
family, say the Red leaders, that a new 


pattern of human interdependence must | 


be created. If this is so, we may well 


take note of the ways in which our own 
alteration of family structure may alter 


American life at large, and what it may 
portend for the world as a whole. I am 
suggesting that from family to world 
order is a two-way street. World order 
may bear down upon and remold our 
family life into new forms, but so also, 


to some small degree, in reciprocal ac-_ 


tion, changes in family life may alter 
human destiny in the world arena. 
Finally, while still quoting from the 
teachings of anthropology, I should 
like to stress the fact that we must view 
the family in terms of a value system 
which is part of American culture ‘as a 
whole. Thus, although we may repudi- 
ate the commercial character of our 
civilization—what Fromm calls the 
mercantile man—we may continue to 
measure our clients, our. communities, 
and ourselves in terms of a yardstick 


essentially mercantile. We may protest 


the encroachments of impersonal 
science upon the more delicate, irides- 
cent richness of interpersonal relations, 


but may still carry out a sort of cost 
accounting, asking how much of this is 


worth one unit of that. Our values, as 
Max Weber would say, reflect the 
sociology of knowledge of our era as a 
whole. We “size up” the work of a 
sociologist or social caseworker by a 
process essentially like that used in 


sizing up the work of a blacksmith or 
a die-maker. Indeed, we could do 
worse, for the blacksmith and the die- 
maker have professional craftsmanship, 
and this is something to be proud of in 
itself. Perhaps, however, we can aspire 
to a sensitivity commensurate with our 


passage from the age of the blacksmith 


to the age of the electronics engineer. . 
We can gain in subtlety while retaining 
craftsmanship, but we can also reflect 
a readiness, like that of the electronics 
engineer, to recognize that what we | 
know today is not only inadequate for 
tomorrow but bound to be reflected in 
the value men will espouse tomorrow. 
In a certain sense, a family is a ba- 
rometer indicating not only what is go- 
ing on in the world now, but what will 
be going on tomorrow and the day after 
tomorrow. This is partly because the — 
family is sensitive to trends that have | 
not yet become generally visible, and it 
is partly for the very plain reason that 
children immediately reflect the. 
changes affecting family living around 
them. Even if their own family is not 
directly engulfed by the changes, the 
great majority of children are, sooner 
or later, engulfed by them and, as they 
grow into adulthood and the establish- 
ment of their own families, they inev- 
itably live out what was sensitively 


impressed in the marrow of their lives. 


Psychoanalytic Approaches 
According to. Freud’s conception of 
the family, family structure and func- 
tioning determine, in a broad sense, the 


nature of social aggregates—groups 


and crowds, parliamentary bodies, and 
institutionally organized forms of social 
association, such as the church and the 
army. In Group Psychology and Anal- 
ysis of the Ego, Freud spelled out the 
way in which the father-son relation- — 
ship and, by implication, all the subtle 


relationships within the family, are 


concerned and projected at an uncon- 
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scious level into the patterns of group 
life. Not only is a strong leader a 
‘father surrogate” ; not only are the re- 
lations between brothers unconsciously 
reinstated in co-working groups in in- 
dustry and in politics; in social life, 
generally, group atmospheres of 
strength, tenderness, or chaos are real- 
ized in the accepted community pat- 
terns. The irreconcilable conflicts in the 
home find a way of giving rise to con- 
flict relations in group after group, as 
the conflictful person, unaware of what 
he is doing, relives the old sense of 
frustration and the old blind ways of 
trying to avoid pain, to master difficul- 
ties, and to maintain in his own eyes 
his sense of adequacy and power, or his 
sense of guiltlessness and a martyr’s 
role. | 

The whole modern conception of the 
psychology of social roles, as it has de- 
veloped in group work and in sociology 
generally, has been partly derived 
from, and is also a strong support to, 
this conception of the unconscious psy- 
chology of the family. Just as the priest 
or the Pope, or even God himself, may 
to some degree be a father surrogate, 
so all that is meaningful in community 
life may need to be seen in a psycho- 
analytic light in terms of the reliving of 
early family experience. _ 

Some readers may have noted the 
republication of Gregory Bateson’s ex- 
traordinary volume on social roles, 
which is at the same time an expression 
of cultural anthropology and of psycho- 
analytic modes of dealing with uncon- 
scious interpersonal relationships.* I 
shall single out here the way in which 
the theory of social roles fits into what 
has just been said. Bateson describes, 
among the Iatmul people of New 


2 Sigmund Freud, Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego, The International 
Psychoanalytical Press, London, 1922. 

8 Gregory Bateson, Naven, 2nd ed., Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1958. 
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Guinea, patterns of male-female differ- | 


entiation, which, to our ears, sound 
very strange at first. When. at peace, 
these martial head-hunting males spend 
most of their time in the men’s house, 
arguing with one another, vilifying one 


another, comparing their own clan or © 
those who live on their own side of the 


Sepik River with the other clans or 
those who live across the river. It is as 
if the quantities of aggression were 
limitless and continuous verbal aggres- 
sion offered the only outlet. The 
women, on the other hand, are gentle, 
quiet, practical people who do most of 
the work. At the time of a great cere. 
mony, however, the women may put on 
martial regalia, stride magnificently 
through the town, and walk over the 
prostrate forms of males. What is this 
all about? This suggests that in the or- 
dinary family situation the woman has 
lost the opportunity for certain kinds 
of self-assertion which may channel 


themselves through this martial dis- 


play. The men, throughout the year, 
have been overdoing their pattern of 
aggression and bragging, and are glad 
to throw off the burden for a moment 
and play very vigorously the part of 
subordinates. Each role, therefore, is a 
double role; there are two male roles, 
two female roles. Indeed, as each sex 
group carries out its normal role as one 
might think of it, it is preparing for an 
antithetical role which is a sort of com- 
pensation. 

Perhaps, in all families everywhere, 
there are secondary roles which arise 
to make up for something missing in 
the primary roles. This line of thought, 
combined with the unconscious rework- 
ing of that which has not been ade- 
quately expressed, gives us more un- 
derstanding of the so-called incon- 
sistency of roles. We understand the 
domineering person’s becoming gentle 
as he passes from his job to his home; 
or the curious reversal in which the 
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~ man so meek that butter wouldn’t melt 


in his mouth may become—not just 
through frustration, but because of a 
deep feeling for release of an unex- 
pressed component in his selfhood— 
vigorous and strong, at home. A 
woman may whirl from passivity to 


domination, as she moves from a sick 


child or a frightening domestic burden 
to an opportunity for vigorous inde- 


pendence and self-assertion where the 
interpersonal pattern permits it. The 


family becomes a crazy quilt of inter- 
connected patches of color; but not so 
crazy if the ultimate design requiring 
transition from one role to another is 
grasped. At the same time, the family, 
in its own crazy quilt pattern, reflects 


the crazy quilt of unresolved and in- | 


complete tension patterns being work- 
ed through by others in the community 


‘ or in the nation as a whole. 


Social and Clinical Psychology 
I turn here to the materials. of social 


and clinical psychology, as roles are 
studied by new experimental methods. - 


Particularly useful and brilliant: here 
are the concepts of Sherif* who has 
shown, as certain pressures are applied 
toa boys’ canip group, how to evaluate 
the like-mindedness, the uniformity of 


the group outlook, so that a certain 


standardized group attitude, a certain 
standardized inability to free oneself of 
group-centered bias, becomes deeply 
established. The group begins to de- 
velop a pseudo unity, like the pseudo 
unity of the members of a family press- 
ed by circumstances into maintaining a 
common front against an adverse 
world, however deeply suspicious and 


deeply incompatible the various family 


members might otherwise seem. 

*Muzafer Sherif, et al., Experimental 
Study of Positive and Negative Intergroup 
Attitudes between Experimentally Produced 
Groups, Norman, Oklahoma, “1954. ( Private- 
ly distributed. ) 
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enough to. serve the needs of all; 


Sherif, however, went beyond this 
point and showed how two such 
groups, each highly homogeneous and 
highly hostile to the other, could, 
through wise leadership, achieve a 
sense of a common goal, a goal big 
and 
then how the two groups could be 
fused into a larger co-working group. 
Many social workers have had a part in 
such a process, as fragmented families 
have been brought together, and as 
groups of families at each other’s 


- throats have learned to see a communi-, 


ty interest as big as that of an ethnic 
or village totality, or even, in fortunate 
cases, as big as a larger pattern in 
which ethnic, religious, and other 
groups could discover a common des- 


tiny, replacing previous civil strife. The 


development of this experimental pro- 
cedure, using the technicalities of mod- 
ern experimental psychology, may seem 
to the practical sociologist or social 
worker a little too precious, a_ little 
too fancy. Yet basically each group, the 
technical and the practical, has much to — 
learn from the other; and the experi- 
mentalist can often build into his de- 
sign all that has been developed by 
those who have started with an im- 
mediate practical goal. 


Individualized Approach to Family 
Dynamics 

Up to this point I have been discuss- 
ing trends that relate to the American 
family as a whole in its broadest con- 
texts. Some of these generalizations. 
may make social workers uneasy. 


Much is true of one family which is not 
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true of a family across the street, how- 
ever similar the economic, ethnic, and 
other background factors may be. I 
turn now, therefore, to the kind of ma- 
terial, very characteristic of today’s ob- 
servation and research, in which the 
spotlight is thrown on the individual 
family—its texture, its way of life, and 
the mark that it makes upon its indi- 
vidual members—and, under - still 
sharper focus, upon the _ individual 
member of the family who can some- 
times teach us, through his own indi- 
viduality, what membership in the 
American family of such-and-such at- 
tributes may actually mean. What kind 
of light on family dynamics does the 
more individualized approach give us? 

Our discussions of the American 
family have often implied an ideal, a 
standard, or norm for the American 
mother. She is expected to be warm, 
strong, direct, to enjoy her femininity 
and her motherhood, to give affection 
and support, to protect her children, to 
be firm but not overbearing, tender but 
not mawkish; to provide stimulus and 
support for the child’s growth and his 
ultimate achievement of independence. 


We have recently begun to learn, how- 


ever, that in this picture a number of 
basic realities are missing; for one 
thing, the factor of individual differ- 
ences. What is really simple, direct and 
warm, and natural for the mother to 
provide, may not meet the needs of 
every child. The research group mak- 
ing intensive studies of children as they 
grow up in Topeka has observed an af- 


fectionate, tender mother whose infant ~ 


boy wanted more vigorous handling, 
wanted to bounce and jounce, devel- 
oping from early months a puppy-dog- 
like need for energetic activity. He not 
only put pressure on the mother to be 
something that she could not become, 
but to the mother’s bewilderment the 
child seemed incapable of fitting into 
the elemental tenderness pattern which 


been 
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she had assumed was adequate mother- 
ing. In another case a strong, vigorous 
mother found in her little son a need 


for sensitivity and tenderness which © 


was actually beyond what she was 
capable of giving. One might say, in a 


fairy-tale manner, that the children had 


arrived at the wrong homes. 

Despite both the biology of the 
hereditary tie and the family continuity, 
which leads the mother to conserve and 
re-enact a good deal from her own gir!- 
hood, at times there are these wide dis- 
crepancies in what is physiologically 


wanted by the child and what the 


mother is physiologically capable of 
giving. A very verbal child and an ac- 
tive motor mother result in a storytime 
hour demanded by the child but boring 
to the mother. Some children when 
taken to the supermarket will sit still 
looking at comics or movies, but not all 
mothers have this type of child. One 


, mother takes her 3-year-old to the 


supermarket expecting him to keep still 


like the others while she sorts out 


soaps, onions, and cookies. But this 
3-year-old is fascinated by a puppy he 


discovers, and if he cannot pull his tail 


and squeeze his neck puts on a howling 
act. 


L IKE ALL human relationships, the 
family relationships are intensely 
individualized, and the good mother 


who is equally good for all the children » 


cannot-always be found in the individ- 
ual home. In one family there may be 
children with different temperaments, 
each of whom may or may not get what 
is needed for optimal growth at a par- 
ticular time. This situation is some- 
times balanced, sometimes’ complicated, 
by the fact that the father’s tempera- 
ment may fit into the child’s needs or 
fail to fit in at any given time. Families 
observed in which the 
mother seldom responded to the child’s 
moods, but the father often did. One 
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father was capable of a “roughhouse” 
relationship with a demanding tomboy 
of a girl, which was exactly what the 


little girl, who felt remote from her 


mother, wanted. This home situation 
complicated the child’s psychosexual 
development a year or two later, and 


had indirect repercussions upon her re- 


lation to the mother. Indeed, it also ap- 
parently affected the relations between 
the parents. If the father is at home a 
good deal, he may play a major role in 


the cuddling, protecting, and growth- © 


stimulating functions, with many subtle 
or not so subtle positive and negative 
results for different children. 


I have been speaking of the so-called 
biological family—the family of the 
parents and their children. Complica- 
tions are added by the extended family, 
involving the pattern of in-laws living 
in the home, which developed to such a 
degree during the depression years, and 
even more during the housing shortage 


after the war. Matters are also com- 


plicated, of course, by changing pat- 
terns of nation-wide travel in all direc- 


tions, as young couples look for new 


jobs and neighborhoods, sometimes 
towing the old folks with them, some- 
times falling back upon them for long 
visits. The presence of the extended 


family or, as they say in Asia, the joint 


family, comprising the spouses of mem- 
bers of a brother-sister group, and 
often grandparents, may sometimes re- 
duce the intensity of the pressure of 
mother-child relationships. It may also 
serve as a protective factor for young 
children by preventing their having to 


come into new situations too fast or 


without preparation. The Topeka data 
suggest that children with joint family 


experience are better protected against 


that shock of newness and strangeness 
which is likely to overwhelm children 
of pre-school age when they encounter 
strange people. Moreover, the presence 


of cousins in the joint family. group 
‘may make contact with strange chil- 


dren far easier to accept and enjoy. 


Sequences in the Family Drama 


All such generalizations which I am 


_ offering tentatively for consideration 


are too static, in the sense that they 
cut cross-sections through the experi-' 
ence of a family ata given time. A 
family that is managing in a self-suffi- 
cient and even happy way at one time 
may be caught in personal adversity or. 
distress or a nation-wide economic 
squeeze and may go downhill. In other | 
instances—as we found in the Topeka 


group—families often achieve greater 


security as the father becomes more es- 
tablished in his vocation. A family his- 
tory can be enormously constructive if 


it compares what is going on at differ- 


ent phases in the development of both 
the parents and the children. It is rela- 
tively easy to understand those factors 
that strengthen or weaken family soli- 
darity and are external to the family, 
but internal factors are changing as 
well. Consider, for example, the cases 
in which the nature of the relationship 


_of husband and wife, and the relation- 


ship of both to their children promise 
well for the family at one period in the 


family’s development, and not so well 


in another. We see young couples who 
enjoy their youth, their intimacy, their 
intensity, and enjoy producing and 
caring for infants upon whom they may 
lavish physical affection and warm sup- 
port in the earliest years. As physical 
intensity gradually subsides and the 
children cease to be satisfying babies 
and become kindergartners or school- 
age children, they may neither want 
nor need the original primitive affec- 
tion, but want and need more thought, 
more attention in verbal terms, a little 
more study of their problem. The 
parents, already. vaguely feeling that 


_ life is less intense than it used to be, 
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will be superhuman if they do not feel 
some resentment. | 

As the children are away from home 
more and more during daytime hours 
and put pressure on their parents for 
time and help and companionship in 
the evenings, the time parents have 
with each other is reduced and there 
may be an increase in the tendency of 
each parent to blame the other for a 
disintegration they do not understand 
and cannot control. There are, for- 
tunately, also families in which the 
process of the parents’ genuine dis- 


covery of each other takes some years; . 


in which the babies come so soon that 
they are actually experienced as a force 
dislocating the relation of the parents; 
but in which the children gradually win 
a place in the affection, respect, and 
need systems of their parents, so that 
by elementary school age each child as 
a complete person means more and 
more to both father and mother, so that 
the parents may be drawn together. 
General statements about the solidarity 
or the wholeSomeness of a particular 
family or of the meaning of family 
background for the growing child need 
to be supplemented by considerations 
of these sequences in the family drama. 

It may be felt that this way of think- 
ing is too “clinical.” It is certainly 
clinical in the sense that it calls for a 
good deal of care in observation, and 
sensitivity in description. If, however, 
the term “clinical” is used to describe 


the easy habit of applying the thinking | 


on one pathological case to another, or 
to a normal person, it can lead us far 
astray. The term has sometimes been 
applied to the easy habit of finding 
Freudian symbolism everywhere and 
looking for essentially the same oedipal 
problems in all families, working them- 
selves out to the same ultimate destiny. 
We might discontinue such use of the 
term and reserve it for the more appro- 
priate use of individualized study. In- 


eptember 


deed, this method of individualized 
study has come into the modern social 
sciences and into social casework just 


as much by virtue of the directly ob- 


served facts of human family life as 
through the subtleties of the clinical in- 
terview and the interchange between 


the analyst and the patient on the 


couch. Our modern clinical knowledge 
has come from a wide variety of types 
of observation, and it will often be the 
privilege of the social worker or the ap- 
plied sociologist to observe relation- 
ships that are vital and important as 
these appear in his professional prac- 
tice. If so, he can use whatever he has 


read or otherwise learned through 


clinical sources, just as the clinician 
may learn from.the caseworker and the 


applied sociologist. The data belong to 


no single discipline. 
The Individual Family Member 


I should now like to discuss the in- 
dividual himself, as he reflects family 
background, so to speak, by lifting him 
from the context of the family and see- 
ing him primarily in individualistic 
terms. When the individual has passed 
through the early phases of family 
living, and has achieved a self-image, 
based partly upon seeing his similari- 
ties to his father and to his mother and 
selecting those attributes, such as sex 
itself and such as aspects of appear: 
ance, mentality, feeling, skill, which 
make him in some ways more like one 
parent than like the other, he can be 
said to have identified with either or 
both parents. He can carry forward 
half-consciously through the rest of his 
life a sense of the drama he is enacting. 


He is in some ways proud and in some 
unappreciative of family back-— 


ground, but basically he knows that he 
will never escape it. Many children 


fortunately have a sense that they will 


never want to escape. 
According to the newer concepts and 
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terms so beautifully worked out in re- 
cent years by Erik Erikson,® the child 
then has achieved an identity, a sense 


of who he is, what he is, the depths and | 


heights and ranges of his own indi- 
viduality as it is today, and as it has 
been and will be as a part of a life con- 
tinuity. Erikson speaks of realizing 
how the portrait of a patient’s grand- 
father on the wall gave him a perspec- 
tive which the verbal interchanges in 
the consulting room were inadequate to 


supply. All of us observe the glow, the 


warmth of identity as someone recounts 
what the family did on some occasion 
in the past, and how the speaker him- 


self acted as a sort of front or pivot or 


representative of the family. One knows 
that just as the father or mother talked 
long ago of his or her own boyhood or 
girlhood, the individual has the sense 
of a continuing identity, which he also 
is proud to be able to project forward 
through the lives of his children and 
his children’s children. The family be- 
comes in such cases more than a pat- 
tern of interpersonal relations; it be- 
comes the basic vehicle through which 
the culture as a whole and basic hu- 
manness itself 1s projected into and 
concentrated within the structure of an 
individual personality. The intensive 
study of the family is never finished 
until the family in its quintessence is 
seen looking out through the eyes of 
an individual whom one intimately ob- 
serves and learns to understand; and 
the individual is never understood un- 
til the process of family development 
and its role in the genesis of this par- 


ticular indivi are understood. 


Family Atmospheres 


But behind all of these sociological 
issues there is a new way of looking at 


families today, an awareness 


5 Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1950. 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis- 
play and distribution at forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 

-nars. Because of the number of requests 
we receive for these, it is necessary 10 
limit the quantity to a maximum of 50 
copies. A postcard with your name and 
address will receive immediate attention. 
Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of postage were included with the re- 
) 


of family atmospheres, the tone. or 
spirit of family living, as seen in large 
trends or in homely details. Slacks, 
lounge clothes, and slippers, easy 
chairs, pipes, dogs bringing newspapers 
—such conceptions of the home con- 
trast with the image of the home as the 
place of isolation, the castle defended, 
the place where visitors come on Sun- 
days or in the evening, but where 
people don’t just drop in. There was a 


period when some resentment was 


shown of people who come without an- 
nouncing themselves; perhaps with 
television shows shared by _ several 
families there is a change in the con- 
ception. of the family. The family at- 
mosphere reflects our conception of the 
family. New conceptualization changes 
our practical working analysis. In re- 
turn, more realistic. grappling with 
family problems changes our concepts ; 
as in Kurt Lewin’s “action research,” 
the attempt to change interpersonal re- 
lations gives a new system for under- 
standing. What we do will not only re- 
flect the world trends of the twentieth 
century, but will in some measure give 
direction to these trends. If humanity, 
democracy and the spirit of science can 
be combined in working with families, 
families may be strengthened in the 
world arena. 
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The Pastor and His Privacy 


A MINISTER writes. . . 


I have been asked to prepare a re- 
port by my Conference Superintendent 
on “The Place of the Parsonage and 
Its Role in the Church Life.” The re- 
port will be used in classes for student 
ministers and young rural aie: of 
my denomination. 

The age-old problem for young min- 
isters—when there is no_ pastor’s 
“study” in his church, and when in 
consequence the parsonage itself be- 
comes a center of both social and reli- 
gious activities in the community—is 
this: How does one keep an open door 


‘of welcome in the parsonage, thus truly — 


meeting the needs of the congregation 
—while at the same time maintaining 

a tife of privacy for oneself and his 
family’ 


Now my Seiiem 3 is this: I cannot. 


find books or articles on the subject. 
There is little said on the subject in 
' seminaries. And yet I know that there 
are vast practical and psychological 
problems involved—problems of ease 
of relationship, respect, and general at- 
titude .. . along with the problem of 


freedom to live one’s life to some ex- 
tent at least. Can we have a discussion 
of all these points in the Consultation 
Clinic ? 


MYRON T. HOPPER, Dean and Professor 
of Religious Education, The College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, replies ... 


Once upon a time the writer was 


asked to lead a seminar in a youth con- 


ference on the Christian use of leisure. 


. He began by asking the members of 


the group what they did with their leis- 
ure. The first response was certainly 
the most horrible experience which can 


-come to a discussion leader—complete 


silence! After what seemed ages, one 
young person spoke up: “We don't 
have any leisure!’’ The others agreed. 


This response may. or may not have 
been correct as far as these young peo- 
ple were concerned, but it is certainly 
the response which many an harassed 
pastor would give. This is especially 
true of those pastors who serve in 
smaller communities, and those who 
live in parsonages next door to the 
church. Many are the pastors and pas- 


_tors’ wives, too, who have no place to 


go for privacy during their waking 
hours because the good people of the 


church seem to think that the parson- 


age and its equipment is theirs to use 


_with the freedom with which they use 


the church building and their own 
homes. They come to the door (back or 
front) with a cheery, ““Hello, I’ve come 
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over to use the phone,” or “to borrow 
your paring knives so we can get the 
potatoes peeled for the women’s lunch- 
eon,” or “to pick up the groceries we 
had delivered to the parsonage earlier 
inthe day,” or for any one of a dozen 
other reasons. 

There are no doubt many values 
which can result from such informal 
and friendly “invasions” of the par- 
sonage, but certainly privacy is not 
fostered. Add to the kind of thing 
mentioned above the many committee 
meetings, the informal conferences, and 
the conversations with the people who 


just drop in for a minute, and it is . 


easy to see why many pastors might re- 
spond to questions about their private 
lives by saying, “We don’t have any.” 

Insofar as this is true, it is unfor- 
tunate. Ministers and their families, 
like other people, need privacy. In spite 
of the values resulting from the parson- 
age being something of a center of reli- 
gious and social life, the price is too 
great to pay if it deprives the minister 
and his family of privacy. _ 

It is hardly fair, however, to suggest 
that the alternatives are to have the 
parsonage a social and religious cen- 
ter for the congregation with no 
privacy for the minister and his family ; 
or, for the minister and his family to 
have their privacy, with the congrega- 
tion feeling excluded from the parson- 
age. With a little attention given to the 
matter, it would seem that an adequate 
measure of privacy can be secured 
while at the same time the parsonage 
serves a significant function. 

Perhaps the first thing to be done is 
for the pastor and his family to recog- 
nize that the last thing most members 
of a congregation really want to do is 


to invade the privacy of the parsonage 


family. Much of that which results in 
the “fish bowl” existence of many min- 
isters and their families is 8 the result of 


friendliness and neighborliness. It be- 
comes a problem only because no one 
of the individuals who stop in to use 
the telephone, or chat for a minute, 
realize how many other people do the 
same thing. A kindly reminder in con-. 
nection with the matter will often work 
wonders. It is probably not wise for the 
pastor to voice this reminder publicly, 
but he is a poor pastor if he has not 
learned how to stimulate others in the 
doing of such things for him. Much 


can be done in this way when a new 


pastorate is entered upon. By suggest- 
ing that such a problem existed in a 
previous pastorate, and inquiring as to 
what might be expected in the new 
situation, the whole matter can be 
opened up for constructive considera- 
tion. 


A one step which can be taken — 
is that of leading in the providing of 
necessary equipment and facilities at. 
the church. If there are a sufficient 
number of paring knives and pots and 
pans at the church, there will be less 
need for “invading” the parsonage for 


such. If thére are telephones accessible 


to the public and rest rooms at the 
church, those at the parsonage will not 
be used so widely. And the parsonage 
will not have to be used so often for — 
committee and small group meetings if 
comfortable facilities for such purposes 
are provided at the church. 

A third suggestion is that the min- 
ister should, in the language of the Old 
West, “beat the brethren to the draw” 
by suggesting some place other than 
the parsonage for committee meet- 
ings, conferences, and the like. Some 
such meetings and conferences should, 
no doubt, be held in the parsonage, but 
certainly not a large number of them. 
The parsonage is first of all the home 
for the pastor and his family, and on- 
ly secondarily an adjunct to the church 
building. Most meetings which are held 
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in it should be on the invitation of 
those whose home it is, as would be the 
case in any other home. If others sug- 
gest the use of the parsonage and it is 
not convenient, or if it is done too fre- 
quently, occasional refusals for good 
reasons are in order. After all “Mrs. 
Parson” has days when she does her 
washing or ironing or cleaning; and 
at the end of them she is “dead tired,” 
just as any other housewife is. And her 
being tired is as good a reason not 
holding a meeting in the parsonage as 
it is for its not being held in “7 other 
home. 


Another step that can be taken in 
some situations is recommending that 
a parsonage not be located next door to 
the church. It is much more difficult to 
maintain the parsonage as a home for 
the pastor and his family when it is lo- 

cated next door to the church. It is too 
_ readily accessible to all those who come 
to the church. Even a few doors’ dis- 
tance makes a great deal of difference, 
and any distance beyond a block can 
work wonders when it comes to keep- 
ing “traffic” out of the parsonage. This 
should be kept in mind as new parson- 
ages are located; the responsible lead- 
ership of a-church should be advised as 
to the desirability of locating the par- 
sonage at least a half block from the 


church, and even farther away in small ; 


communities. 

On the more positive side, let it be 
said that the members of the congrega- 
tion will not feel excluded from the 
parsonage (and it can still be a real 
center of life) if the pastor and his 
wife make it a practice to invite in- 
dividuals and groups to the parsonage. 
It would be excellent if every individu- 
al in the church could be included, at 
least once a year, among those invited 
to some activity in the parsonage. In 
larger churches this would be practi- 
cally impossible, but insofar as it could 


September 


be approximated without destroying 
the privacy of the pastor and his fam- 
ily, it would be desirable. Members of 
the congregation should be invited to 
the parsonage to meet visitors, for so- 
cial occasions, for prayer meetings, 


and the like. Open houses might be_ 
held and committees might have occa- 
sional meetings in the home ofthe pas- 


tor. Receptions for new members could 
be a yearly event. Almost all of these 
should be at the instigation of the pas- 
tor and his wife, however, and they 
should be planned and spaced carefully, 
neither interfering with nor destroying 
family life and privacy in 
age. 

Just which of the above suggestions 
can be carried out in a given situation 


will, of course, depend upon the size of | 


the church and other factors in the par- 
ticular situation. Certainly a church of 


3,000 members could not expect every 


member to be invited to the parsonage 
every year for anything other than a 
series of open houses, and even this 
might not be possible. Probably the on- 
ly persons in large church situations 


who could expect to be invited to the 


parsonage with any regularity would 
be those in key leadership positions, 
and new members. Be that as it may, it 
would seem clear that if such sugges- 
tions as the above and others like them 
are followed, the privacy of the home 


life of the parsonage family can be pro- | 


tected while at the same time the par- 
sonage serves a significant function. 
—Myron TAGGArt 


WAYNE E. OATES, Professor of Pastoral 
Care, Southern pepe: Theological Semi- 
nary, answers . 


J esus could accurately say of Him- 


self that the foxes had holes, and the 


birds of the air had their nests, but the 
Son.of Man had not where he lay His 
head. He was constantly on the move, 


— nad —, 
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and lived the life of a stranger and pil- 
grim on the earth. The pastor of a 
church can, in a sense, be said to have 
the same feeling. Usually the house he 


lives in is not his own, rarely is he at - 
the same place long enough to have any 


“sure dwelling-place.” This in itself 
lends a type of tentativeness to what 
he does. Further, the demands made 
on the pastor’s time by his congrega- 
tion are such that even in the short 
time when he is at any one given pas- 
torate or charge, he still does not have 
much time alone with his family. He 
may be at home and “free,” but his 
telephone quite regularly interrupts 
meals, breaks into private conversa- 
tions, and intrudes even on family 


prayers. If his parsonage, manse, or 


rectory is near the church, it becomes 
a meeting place for recreational groups 
and church committees, and is often 
turned into a Sunday School annex to 
the church on Sunday mornings. He 
really has his work in the house with 
him. 

A part of this is due to the careless- 


ness of many pastors when they begin 


their relationships in a new communi- 
ty. Some ministers are quite incon- 
siderate of their families at this time. 
For instance, the minister who invites 
his official board to his home for a 
meal without even conferring with his 
wife thereby sets a pattern for others 
to follow: a pattern which thoroughly 
disregards his family’s needs. 


Another part of the problem arises _ 


from the lack of foresight of pastors 
who guide decisions on the purchase 
of property for the parsonage. Two 
extremes are evident: first, some min- 


isters urge the people to buy property 


near the church, or even adjacent to 
it, hecause of the convenience. Others 
urge the church to buy property a great 
distance from the church so they will 
not be “bothered.” Both extremes in- 
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homes: 


vite certain problems. A happy medium 


of distance seems wise. 

A minister often does well to talk 
his problem over with his trusted lead- 
ership: the understanding thus attained 
will gradually communicate itself by 
the grapevine to a larger and larger 
number of people. The simplest rule is 
for people to visit his home on the 
same basis they visit each other’s | 
either giving notice ahead of 
time, or by invitation from the pastor 
himself. Parishioners will usually ob- 
serve this courtesy if the minister (in 
the beginning, in all his anxiety to be 
accepted by his people) did not over- 


react by offering elaborate invitations | 


such as, “Just drop in any time, day 


or night, there is always room for one 
more!” or “We are always glad to see 
- you, and want you to come right on in. 
And if we are not home, just go on in 
and make yourselves at home until we 
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now for the first time 


Ma rriage 
> 


Kit. pastors 


— send them off 
fully prepared for 
Christian marriage 


An innovation in filmstrips . Material for pre- 
marital counseling older youth and adults . for. 
marriage clinics . ... couples’ clubs. . and re- 

fresher courses . Prepared by nationally known 
counselors, Or. Wayne E. Oates and Dr. Samuel 
Southard. 

“Marriage Makes a Difference”’ 

“Marriage Requires Adjustments” 

“The Intimacies of Marriage” 

“Making Marriage Last’’ 

Kit of above 4 filmstrips in color, with 2 twelve 

inch 331 records (4 narrations), and leader’s on So 


Order from your Family Filmstrips dealer 
N or write for name of 
nearest dealer 


5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


get there!” A little reserve at the be- 
ginning of a pastoral relationship will 


bring dividends in privacy later. 


In addition to these precautions, the 
pastor can set a good example for his 
flock by letting it be known that he and 
his family set aside “a family night at 


home each week.” This is a gentle way 


of telling his congregation that he is 
going to keep that night for his family 
alone, except in the most unusual cir- 

cumstances. If a pastor lives under the 
close scrutiny of a small town all week, 
it does him and his family good to get 
in the car occasionally and go to an- 
other town for an outing. It is really 
refreshing to visit a strange town with 
one’s family; to relax in a park, at a 
theater, a zoo, a circus, a farm-and- 
home exhibit, a fair—or just to eat out 


in a nice restaurant without being ob- 


served by the same people who stare 
at one as he preaches every Sunday. 
Another suggestion that I have found 


helpful in my own home, which is also 


a much-visited place, is this: I have 
the home so arranged that a part of it 


can be shut off from the rest. My fam- 


ily can move around freely using other 
entrances, providing privacy for the 
visitors and for me, yet not disrupting 
their own routines at all. Every par- 
sonage, rectory, or manse, therefore, 
should be built with a back passageway 


with such a need in mind. A minister’s 


home should have some of the same 
kind of planning that goes: into the 
planning of a doctor’s home. 

A miunister’s own personal attitude 
toward his home 1s all-indicative to his 
people. He should, without preaching 


at them, have such an innate attitude 
_ of reverence toward his home that his 


congregation regards it as a sanctu- 
ary of the church. Literally, the home 
of a pastor should inspire reverence; 
not, however, by being an unhappy, 
awesome, morgue-like place. His wife’s 
serenity, her planning, and her organ- 
ization of life have more to do with 
this than can be estimated. Obviously, 
both the pastor and his wife must avoid 
unloading their own private troubles, 
worries, and family problems on the 
public mind of the congregation. | 
The minister who writes refers to 
‘young ministers” accurately. One of 
the mistakes that most young ministers 
tend to make is that of becoming too 
open and “chummy” with their people, 
thereby losing the certain amount of 


reserve and distance necessary if they 
are to evoke real. confidence from 


ners of the congregation. 
—WayneE E. OATES 


[ RRATIONALLY held truths may be more harmful than reasoned errors. 


—T. H. Huxtey 
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readers’ 


Ministers and Their 
Own Families 


MINISTER writes... 


Some time ago I taught Pastoral 


Counseling in a Pastors’ School. The . 


revealing thing was not that the men 
brought counseling needs of their peo- 


ple, but one out of every seven asked 


for an interview concerning his own or 
his wife’s personality problems. 
Poor interpersonal relationships in 


the parsonage constitute what I believe 


to be one of the great areas in our 


church which calls for a program of. 


adequate counseling. 

A Christian psychiatrist friend of 
mine, Dr. Norvell Peterson, decided to 
conduct such a program for ministers 


and their wives who were not too well — 


adjusted or effective in their work. We 
held a workshop for ministers and their 


wives at Beverly Farms, Massachu-- 


setts, where Dr. Peterson is in private 
practice. This was a pilot run to deter- 
mine the efficacy and possibilities in 
such an endeavor. The results of this 
program exceeded our expectations. 


Therefore, he anticipates having such 


a program regularly each summer. It 
is his plan to provide room and board 


and psychiatric aid for only $50.00 per 


couple. The program will run for three 
and one-half days in the middle of the 
week so that the men could get back to 
their pulpits by Sunday. The psychi- 


atric orientation alone would cost 
$200.00 per pare, were he to charge 
regular fees.. 

When I told the men at this partic- 
ular Pastors’ School about this pro- 
posed program, their questions and in- 
dicated desire to attend made it obvious 
to me that this could be one of the most 
tangible ways to — ministers and 
their wives. 

I have written you somewhat in de- 
tail about this because I believe you 
may want to share it with your sub- 
scribers who, in turn, may wish to avail — 
themselves of the benefits such a work- 
shop offers. 

Here’s my hand. May God continue 
to richly and abundantly bless you in 
the great work that is yours. 


—JoHn B. OMAN 
Mimster of | 
Wesley Methodist Church 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We Also Serve 


A MINISTER’S WIFE writes... 


_ My husband has just returned from 
one of the many workshops held by our 
Church. He has brought with him half 


a file drawer of guaranteed helps for 


all emergencies and a head full of new 
ideas—enough stuff to smack. his lips 


over until the next workshop. He has 
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Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog D-38 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y. 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. T. ‘LO G FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd_ year. 


THE MONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


also supplied himself with news of 
every minister we ever knew, and 
enough jokes and stories to last 
through many a banquet, club meeting, 
or otherwise dull evening. 


After two days of typewriter peck- 


ing, telephone answering, mail open- 
ing, and the care and feeding of three 
small children, I am beginning to won- 
der when the Church will find time to 
have a workshop for the pastor’s wife. 

While our husbands are learning the 
latest in method and technique, here we 
are answering the telephone in the same 
odd way! I can think of many enlight- 
ening discussions we might have: 
“How to prepare a devotional talk with 
a two-year-old on your knee”; ‘““How 
to tell the trustees the manse has low 


housepower and poor plumbing”: 
“How to keep from looking like a 
scrub lady while entertaining an unex- 
pected member of the congregation at 


10 a.m.” ; and to repair, repaint, 
or replace everything around the 


house.” (After all these ‘“workshops” 


you'd think the master of the manse 


would also be master of hammer and 


saw!) For our file we could bring. 


home 101 recipes that can be prepared 
while talking on the phone (gleaned 


from the course, “All alone by the tele- | 


phone’’) ; complete instructions for the 
laundering and care of clerical collars 
(this is the age of “drip dry,” you 
know, gentlemen) ; and a list of five 
breeds of dogs best tolerated by con- 
gregations. 

The above has been written mostly 
in jest, but with a purpose. I hope it 
has sufficiently tickled the funny bone 


of “the powers that be” that they will 
‘provide us with some serious help. I 


have yet to meet a pastor’s. wife who 
was not a dedicated Christian, ready 
and eager to serve the Lord with all her 
talent and knowledge, but many of us 
are forced into places by the nature of 
our husband’s work for which we have 
had no specialized preparation. Of 
course, there are books on the subject. 
In one way or another they all say: 
“Keep quiet and help your husband.” 
But no one wants to venture much of a 
“how.” | 
The Church has remembered to train 
its Church school teachers, its choir 
leaders, its elders, trustees, deacons, 
ushers, and most everyone else, but the 


pastor’s wife has been left to her own 


devices. Perhaps it’s because the pas- 
tor has not wished to man the manse 
by himself for two days. | 
—Respecca ANN CHURCHILL 
(reprinted from 
“Monday Morning” 
by permission ) 
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PROTESTANT CLINICAL PASTORAL 
TRAINING AWARD 


Announcement has just been made 
by Dr. Winfred Overholser, Super- 
intendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington. D. C., of the appointment 
of two new Howard Chandler Robbins 
Fellowships in clinical pastoral train- 
ing. The Rev. Leslie W. Hahn, Chap- 
lan at the Ballarat Mental Hospital, 
Victoria, Australia, expects to become 
the first clinically trained mental hos- 
pital chaplain in Australia. The other 


recipient of the fellowship, the Rev. 


Wesley Crowle of Onoway, Alberta, 


Canada, has been assisted in obtaining 


his internship year of training in order 
to return to the Canadian Church and 
inaugurate clinical pastoral training in 
Canada which will meet the acceptable 
standards. It is hoped that further 
funds might be forthcoming by which 
both these well-qualified nominees will 
be able to complete the two year full 
time program offered for chaplains su- 
pervisory training at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital. - 


The Rev. John A. Bone, Scottish 


minister, Edinburgh, Scotland, at pres- 


ent completing his internship training 
as a Howard Chandler Robbins Fellow, 
has been recommended for appoint- 
ment to the second full year of chap- 
lain Supervisory training. The Rev. 
Leslie E. Werner, Jr., a Methodist 
minister, has just completed his intern- 
ship here and has been recommended 


for appointment as a chaplain resident 


on government stipend. Both will con- ~ 
tinue in training for another full year. ~ 
Three well-qualified clergymen have 
been granted a Federal Government 
stipend in the amount of $2800 for an 
internship year of clinical pastoral 
training beginning in September, 1960. 
They are the Rev. Enno K. Lohrmann, — 
Lutheran, Chaplain at Spring Grove 
State Mental Hospital. Md., who has . 
been given leave of absence for this one 
year for this training; the Rev. Robert | 
M. Murphy, Assistant Professor of 
Religion, Baptist; and the Rev. Fred 
Shilling, Associate Pastor of St. Mat- 
thews Lutheran Church in York, 
Penn. 
_ The Rev. Edward F. Dobihal, Jr., 
Protestant Chaplain at Saint Eliza- 
beths, has recently been appointed as 
Director of Protestant Clinical Pas- ~ 
toral Training. 7 


GUILT IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


“A Study of Guilt in the Christian 
Perspective” was the theme of the 
address by Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer, 
research psychologist at the University 
of Illinois, at the recent annual conven- 


tion of the Christian Association of 


Psychological Studies held at Calvin 
College, Grand Rapids, - Michigan, 
April 5th and 6th. The Association 1s 
comprised of men and women inter- — 
ested professionally in various fields 
related to psychology who accept the 


Bible as the divine authority for faith 


and life. The aim of the Association, 
which is now seven years old, is to 
“provide its members the special bene- 
fits of interdisciplinary contacts. Mem- . 
bership includes psychologists, teach- 
ers, pastors, social workers, psychia- 
trists, physicians, and counselors.” 
For further information regarding 


the group, write to Dr. Cornelius Ja- 


arsma, 1331 Franklin St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. | 
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OTIS RICE 


The pastoral psychology movement in 
this country suffered a profound loss 
with the death of Otis Radcliffe Rice 
last July. Dr. Rice was a pioneer in the 
integration of religion and the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric disciplines. He 
was deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and par- 
ticipated actively in its initial organiz- 
ing stages. 

Dr. Rice was religious director and 
chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital from 
1939 to 1958; served as acting chaplain 
of Columbia University from 1944 to 
1947, and followed Seward Hiltner, our 
Pastoral Consultant, as executive direc-. 
tor of the Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. He 
also served as instructor at the General 
Theological Seminary. from 1933 to 
1958, and taught at Columbia Univer- 
sity; at the Episcopal Theological 
School; at Chicago, Vanderbilt, Toron- 
to, and Yale Universities, and at Berke- © 
ley Divinity School, and the New 
Brunswick, Union, and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminaries. He was fifty-six 
years old. 7 


PROTESTANT CONFESSION 


The Protestant faith, said Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in 
the first of a series of sermons designed 
to clarify religious issues and increase 
areas of understanding with other 
faiths, does not oppose all forms of 


confession. Actually, Dr. Bonnell said,. 


the opportunity for private confession 


if given to people who need and desire 


it would mark “a spiritual advance in 
Protestantism.”” Dr. Bonnell recalled 
that leaders of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion such as Luther, Calvin, and Knox 
believed that public confession and 
private confession, under special cir- 
cumstances, had value. ‘‘Our failure to 
follow the lead of the Reformers,” he 
said, “has compelled psychiatrists, psy- 
chulogists, and others to ‘don the cleri- 
cal collar’ and do the work of listening 


to people’s moral and spiritual prob- 
lems, which properly belong to the 
clergy.” Dr. Bonnell said that confes- 
sion should never be regarded as neces- 
sarily habitual or compulsory. He said 
there was no scriptural foundation for 


compulsory annual confession, which 


was not adopted until the year 1215. 


HEALTH AND THE AGED 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 


U.S.A. has conditionally endorsed the } 


principle of the Forand bill to provide 
medical care for the aged, declaring the 
government must act if voluntary in- 
surance plans fail to offer needed pro- 
tection. The churches, the resolution 
read, ‘‘should encourage the inclusion 


- of mental, dental, nursing and other 


health services in programs of prepaid 
care, and the extension of the amount 
and kind of care available -to retired 
and other aged persons and to persons 
living in rural areas.”’ 


MENTAL HOSPITAL CHAPLAINS 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of The Association of Mental Hospital 


Chaplains was held on May 9-13, 1960, 


in Atlantic City. The Presidential Ad- 
dress on Monday, May 9, was given by 
Rabbi I. Fred Hollander. (See Rabbi 
Hollander’s article in our November, 
1959 issue.) Dr. Karl Menninger of 
Topeka, Kansas, spoke at the annual 
Anton T. Boisen Award Banquet on 
“Some New Concepts in Today's 


Mental Hospital Chaplaincies.” Anoth- | 


er speaker at the meeting was Father 


George Hagmaier, C.S.P., co-author 


of Counselling the Catholic (see review 
of the book in this issue). Father Wil- 
liam P. Sullivan, Catholic Chaplain at 
Metropolitan State Hospital, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, was elected president. 
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a. SELF IN PILGRIMAGE by 
Earl A. Loomis, Jr. (Harper & 


Brothers, 1960, pp. 128—$3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


An increasing number of psychi- 
atrists are entering into communica- 
tion with representatives of religion, 
but few have as much to say to the pas- 
tor as Earl A. Loomis, Jr. Dr. Loomis 
enters into this conversation with a 
wide background of psychiatric study 
and experience and also with a deep 
appreciation of the history and thought 
of the Hebraic-Christian tradition. And 
now, in his present position as Direc- 
tor of the Program in Psychiatry and 
Religion at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City, he is actively 


engaged in relating psychiatric and 


religious approaches to the understand- 
ing and redemption of man. 


Dr. Loomis has chosen a crucial. 


topic—the “self”—as a focus for com- 
municating some of the insights which 
have come out of his background and 


experience. The Socratic emphasis on 


self-knowledge has assumed new and 


serious relevance in our day as we face 


the task of developing forms of in- 


dividual and communal life which can 


promote human growth and prevent 


the destruction of our civilization. Dr. 


Loomis is aware of the urgency of the 
task and sees both the “good” and the 
bad” in the total “self” as important 


for progress in our efforts. Both as- 


pects of the “self”? need to be under- 
stood and to be integrated into the 
functioning of a whole person. In fact, 
Dr. Loomis emphasizes the acceptance 
of the “good” as the greatest task of 
the “self” in our day. 7 
The Self in Pilgrimage, however, is 
not a “how to” book. It challenges the 
reader to undertake the “pilgrimage” 
which leads to greater understanding of 
the “self” and the growth which 
comes with deepening insight, but the 
book presents no “boot strap” methods 
of reaching these goals. Instead it 


_ views the “self’’ in historical, develop- 


mental, interpersonal, and communal 
perspectives and offers contributions 
from psychiatry, religion, and other 
disciplines to illuminate these perspec- 
tives. “The Self in History,” for ex- 
ample, is an original and stimulating 
analysis of changing conceptions of the 
“self” as reflected in men’s understand- 
ing of the divine at various periods of 
history. This chapter is more conceptu- 
ally oriented than the other chapters 
and includes interpretations which may 
be questioned by some readers, but it 
sheds important light on relations be- 
tween man’s thinking about himself and 
his thinking about God. . 

The “self” viewed developmentally 
is seen in a predominantly Freudian 
perspective, but significant contribu- 
tions from contemporary psychoanaly- 
tic studies are included. Later chapters 
include discussions of communication, 
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community, and.communion which are 
fresh and relevant to the thought and 
work of the pastor. The complexities of 
the development of individuality within 
community, some pathological forms of 
such development, and potentialities 
for redemptive community are search- 
_ ingly explored. The limitations of em- 
pirical description and the nature and 
function of religious norms are clear- 
ly recognized ; the meaning of theologi- 
cal concepts, however, is enriched and 
enlivened by insights and illustrations 
drawn from _ psychiatry and other 
secular disciplines. | 


Although Dr. Loomis writes as one 
who is at home in the technical vocabu- 
laries and theories of both psychiatry 
and theology, his book is free from ob- 
scure technical language. He is able to 
say what he wants to say in non-tech- 
nical ways and to illustrate his meaning 
with well chosen examples. Some of 
the insights he includes presuppose ex- 
perience with the depths of personality 
which are probed by psychoanalysis, 


but his book will be meaningful for 


anyone who is seriously seeking for 
greater understanding of the “self.” 


The Self in Pilgrimage is one of 
those relatively rare books which, be- 
cause it is written out of deep appre- 
ciations of the contributions of both 
psychiatry and theology, does not 
violate the integrity of either discipline. 
The book, as Reinhold Niebuhr has 
noted in the Foreword, is ‘a remarka- 
bly fruitful analysis of the human self, 
which validates the cooperation of the- 
ological and psychiatric studies.” It 
demonstrates that contributions of the 
two disciplines yield a deeper under- 
standing of man and the possibilities of 
redemption than either discipline could 
give us alone. One might wish for the 
inclusion of more data and theory from 
contemporary psychology, but Dr. 


Loomis has given us significant evi- 
dence of what we can expect from the 


serious study of psychiatry and reli- 


gion. 


—Homer L. JERNIGAN 
Assistant Professor of 


Pastoral Psychology 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


ETARDEDCHILDREN: 

GOD’S CHILDREN by Sigurd 

D. Petersen (Westminster Press, 
1960, pp. 156—$3.00) 


(This book was a Pastoral Psycholo- | 


gy Books Club Selection in July.) 


This book deals with a problem that 
sooner or later will confront every 
pastor. It is a problem that includes 
the complete range of human emotions 
and concerns: anxiety, guilt, fear, 
frustration, rejection, and hope. Any 


pastor who is concerned about the 


deep feelings of his people must face 
the question of the retarded child and 
his family. To speak of the retarded 


child is to refer to no small isolated 


group. It is a problem that exists in 
every community and can be present 
in any congregation. 


The church historically has aii 
ignored it. It is only in recent years 
that there has been any evidence of 
concern or attempt to study it. It is 
strange because the problem is so wide- 
spread. The experts vary in their es- 
timates from one percent to seven or 
eight percent of all children. When we 
consider even the lowest figure, the 
number runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. The total number of retard- 
ed and slow-learning children must be 
counted in the millions. Here is a vast 
mission field at the very doorstep of 
the church. 
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The author points out that people 
feel that retarded children “are less 
than real people, that their responses 
are so different as to cause apprehen- 
sion and even fear. They seem hope- 
less.’ His primary thesis is that these 
children are persons who can respond 
in meaningful ways both to God and 
toman. A child may not be able to tell 
the days of the week, may always re- 
main a child, may always require care; 
nevertheless such a child “has a soul, 
made in the image of God and destined 
to find fulfillment in God’s own time 


_in that existence where the -spiritual 


shall not be in bondage to the laws of 
a physical world.” | 

Our culture is hard on the retarded, 
for it has almost a. compulsive demand 
to succeed vocationally and financially. 
This the retarded cannot do. He is 
bound to experience failure and rejec- 
tion. What he needs is the ability to 


be accepted as a person in his own 


right. 


The author indicates that. retarded 


children are unique individuals. They 
are like normal children except that 
they learn more slowly and learn less. 
Because of this they have their own 
problems, for life is a learning process. 
Unrealistic demands placed upon them 
give them a sense of failure and guilt. 

It is the purpose of the institutions 


for the retarded to meet these emotion- 


al needs and to provide help and un- 
derstanding. It is the purpose of the 


church to meet these needs in the com- 


munity. These difficulties become so 
great for some that they develop real 
psychotic involvements. Treatment 


_ should be in the hands of a psychiatric 


team which includes the collaboration 
of many disciplines—pediatrician, psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, music and oc- 
cupational therapists, recreational and 
educational directors, speech therapists, 
nurses and chaplains. 
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Real help 
for the counselor 


TOMORROW 


WILL BE 


SOBER 


By LINCOLN WILLIAMS 


Mw. 8.6.5.4 & 


Alcoholism as a disease—its various causes 
and modern methods of treating it—is the 
subject of this helpful, medically sound 
book, which holds out new hope for al- 
coholics, their families, and friends. Dr. 
Williams discusses in full the effective use 
of new drugs and group therapy. 


At all bookstores . $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Speaking of a theology for working 
with the retarded child, the author 
states, “A theology that makes one 
comfortable with retarded people issues 
from.the Biblical doctrine that man has 
been created in the image of God, that 
he is redeemed by Christ, that he is 
immortal . . . this makes human life 
precious, something to be handled with 
care, to be nurtured to its highest ca- 
pacities for usefulness and happiness. 

The author also includes a chapter 
on the parents of the retarded, and a 
chapter on the implications for the 
community. 

We wish he had spent more time in 
developing these last two items. This. 
is not a criticism but a personal reac- 
tion, due to the fact that there are so 
many retarded children in our commu- 
nities and they are one of the most 


neglected groups in terms of pastoral 


care. 
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Jesus said, “. . . inasmuch as ye did 


it unto one of the least of these .. . ye. 


99 


did it unto me.” The retarded are 
among “‘the least of these” about whom 


Jesus was concerned. In obedience to 


His Master, the pastor must be con- 
cerned, too. 


If the pastor is to fulfill his responsi-. 
bility, (1) he needs to be aware of the. 


problem, its presence and its extent. 
(2) He needs to understand it. We 
can only help when we understand. He 
needs to know the true nature of the 
problem, free from superstition, preju- 
dice, and fear. (3) He needs to under- 
stand his own role, the part the church 
can play, and what he, as a pastor, can 
do for the retarded and his family. (4) 
He needs to know the sources of refer- 
ral, what has been done, what is being 
done, and those who can help. 


This book should make a real con- 
tribution in each of these areas. 


—Cnar_es F, Kemp 
Department of Practical Ministries 
Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


DOLESCENCE DISCI- 

PLINE by Rudolph M. Witten- 

berg (Association Press, 1959, 318 
pp.—$4.95 ) 


The mysterious, ado- 
lescent by now is the subject for a 
sizeable library of books. Rudolph M. 
Wittenberg himself has stocked the 
shelves with several titles, the latest 
of which is Adolescence and Discipline. 
In this one, as previously, he uses a 
simple style to make the jargon of psy- 
chology understandable ; and that, dear 
reader, is no small accomplishment. 


Maintaining that young people ask 
questions of us not so much to gain 


eptember 


our answers as to resolve their role 
conflicts, this author points out that 
the establishment of ego strength is the 
teen agers’ number one task. The fact 
is, there is no better way to assist the 
teens to gain inner discipline than to 
help them with the strengthening of 
ego strength. But this is not so easily 
done as it is described. Necessary to it 
are well disciplined, compassionate par- 


‘ents and adult leaders, a very large 


order indeed. 

Even the most advanced of adults, 
however, must face a few hard truths. 
This development of inner discipline in 
adolescents, for instance, does not mean 
getting them to do what we want. As 


- they develop their ego strength, it very | 
well could be in defiance of us. To 


increase self-discipline requires in- 
creasing self-determination and truly 
free choices. Moreover we must some- 
how remember that the adolescent is 
in flux ; and he is not in complete con- 
trol of himself (are the adults’), so 
that we might have to settle for small 
gains, widely spaced. 

Indeed part of the game is to know 
when to stop trying. When we need 
outside help, when we are alienating 
the adolescent, or when we find our- 
selves out of bounds, the time has come 


to let up. It is also time to stop trying | 


so hard when we find ourselves con- 
demning the youth. Wholesale con- 
demnation works just the reverse of 
its object; it weakens the ego of the 
adolescent and further worsens his 
inner discipline. It just may be that 


our own feelings are. getting into the. 


way of discipline. Our need to compete 
with young people can make it neces- 
sary to uphold an ideal image of our- 
selves—one that is increasingly diffi- 
cult for us to live up to. And in the 


long run, our lack of candor about our- — 


selves must bring about a poorer dis- 
cipline both in adult and in youth. — 
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Dr. Wittenberg, a psychologist on 
the faculty of the New School for So- 
cial Research, is nothing if not prac- 
tical. In the. introduction of his book 
he suggests that the reader who needs 


useful suggestions on group discipline - 


turn immediately to the final section of 
the book. A full and valuable section 
on how to make a referral is included. 
Carefully he points out the distinctions 
that will help the lay leader or parent 
to tell a normal disturbance from a 


major deviation in a teen-ager. Al-— 


though given to a tendency to over- 
write, he summarizes évery chapter 
with an admirable capsule sub-titled 
“In Brief.” 


The reader will not find absolute 


rules here, but a number of suggestions 
that may prove right at given times. 
And these suggestions often rely on 
good, hard, honest work. The author 
is not without his salty comments 
upon the excesses of cult psychology : 
“Knowledgeable moderns their 


_ backs to the couch and in so doing may 


fail occasionally to put their shoulders 
to the wheel.”’ Not all of the book’s 


suggestions will be equally satisfactory 


to readers; but the down-to-earth, 
careful explanations of the author can- 
not fail to help parents and leaders of 
youth. 
That limits on adolescent behavior 
can be consonant with building inner 
discipline is made convincing enough 
by this author. He has much to con- 
tribute to the knowledge of pastors, 
educators, and all of us bruised parents 
of teen-agers. 
—JOHN CHARLES WYNN 
_ Associate Professor of 
Christian Education 
Colgate Rochester 
Dizmity School 


This book was a recent dividend of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. It és still 
available —Ed, . 


. . Courageous .. . incontrovertible .. . 
sound psychological as well as theological 
sense .. .”“—-ALBERT ELLIS, Ph.D. 


CHRIST and the 
HOMOSEXUAL 


a Robert W. Wood 
How would you counsel 


the Homosexual? | 

Without mincing words, the Rev. Robert W. Wood 
here becomes the first to offer a way for homo- 
sexuals to enter the Christian community and 
join the Church, yet remain homosexuals without 
tear or guilt or apology. 

All aspects of homosexuality in its relation to 
community and church are forthrightly discussed. 
Just Published $3.95. From your bookstore or for 
prompt, postpaid delivery, use order form below. 
’ Money back in 5 days if not satisfied. 


— 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. PP 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 


[] enclose $ f 
of “Christ and the Homosexual,” by Wood, | 


[ at $3.95 each. 


Send C.0.D. will pay postage. 

j Name . 

| 
‘State | 


City 


ARRIAGE: EAST AND WEST 
‘by David and Vera Mace (Double- 
day & Co., 1960, pp. 359—$4.50) _ 


The Maces are in a unique position 

to write on marriage as they have seen 
it in both East and West. They were 
instrumental in the development of 
the Marriage Guidance Movement of 
their native England, and in recent 
years have helped interpret marriage 
guidance in countries around the 
world. In 1958, David and Vera Mace 
conducted a three month long intensive 
workshop for key Asian leaders at Chi- 
engmai, in which group sessions were 
supplemented with library work under 
_ Vera’s direction, and individual coun- 
seling. with David—a rare mutual op- 
portunity for growth in understanding 
the similarities and differences between 


East and West. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 
manently, please be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoRAL PsyCHOLOGY promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PAasToORAL PSYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. | 


Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-dawn feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25c¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 


80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 


Chapter titles indicates how the 
Maces have selected for treatment the 
areas of Eastern marriage that most 
often intrigue and puzzle western ob- 
servers: “Romance Is Too Danger- 
ous,” “Child Wives of India,” ‘Who 
Keeps Concubines?” “The Widow’s 
Fiery Furnace,” and “Above All, Give 
Us Children.” References are made to 
nearly one hundred Eastern books, 
and but a few works on marriage in 
the Western World. It seems to be as- 
sumed that the West knows its own 
materials sufficient for comparison with 
the reported Eastern ways. 

The book does not try to relate mar- 
riage customs to the culture of which 
they are a part, as professional an- 
thropologists might. The material here 
is chosen from fiction, folklore, 
poetry, anecdote, and personal incident 


in a running flow of observation that — . 
covers several cultures and many cen- — 


turies within a single section. The style 
is vivid and often highly quotable. For 


September 


instance, speaking of what is expected 
of marriage in the East, the authors put 
it alliteratively—for the man it is “sex 
and sons,” for the woman “security and 
sustenance.” Their main observation is 
that the West expects too much, and 
the East too little of marriage—an em- 
phasis few others have made so clearly, 


We part company only when the 
Maces insist in italicized print that “the 
average married couple in the United 
States today have less than a fifty-fifty 
chance of being happy in their life to- 
gether.” (page 47) Because this is a 
major theme in their discussion of mar- 
riage in the West, and because such a 
bold statement is tempting sermonic 
material, the reviewer presents data in- 
dicating that American marriage is not 
the gamble that 50-50 odds suggest. 

The statistical trap into which many 
have fallen, is laid when the ratio “one 
divorce for every four marriages” is 
quoted, and the qualification “regis- 
tered in a given year,” is not taken into 


account. This leaves out millions of on-— 


going marriages that neither are listed 
among the new marriages, nor the 
divorces within the year. Recent cen- 


sus data find roughly two per cent of 


the population divorced; or a ratio of 
one divorced person for every thirty to 
thirty-five married individuals: 


MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. MALES AND 
FEMALES AGE 14 AND OVER, APRIL 1955* 


Marital % of % of 
Status Males Females 
Single 18.2 
Married 66.9 
Separated 2.3 
Other 2.3 
Widowed | 4.2 12.6 
Divorced 1.8 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports. Series P-20, No. 62, 
October 31, 1955 issue. 


There are still questions to be raised 


I! 
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—How many of the presently married 
are actually the remarried? 


and Paul Glick using data when mar- 
riage instability rates were high follow- 
ing World War II.) How many of the 


- married pairs are happy? And, what is 


happiness in a culture where too many 


of us expect too much both of marriage 


and of each other? Even more impor- 
tant, how can our marriages (what- 
ever the marriage-divorce ratio), be 
strengthened from what they are to 
what they might become? 

Marriage: East and West is a beau- 
tiful book from its handsome cover 
through its delightful style that jour- 
nalistically shares the sights and sounds 
of the world traveler in magic carpet 
realism : 

The sun sank slowly, like a ball of 
fire, over the rim of the farthest rice 
field. The harvesters, weary of the long 
day’s toil, slackened their pace, straight- 
ened their aching backs, and began to 
trudge contentedly homeward. (page 13) 


When a couple can see the people 


within the setting, and sense the pulse > 


of life as sensitively as the Maces do, 
in whatever culture they are observing, 
they transcend the statistics and be- 
come interpreters of the human equa- 
tion where ever it may be. 


—Evetyn M. Duvatt, Pu.D. 
Family life consuttant 
and author 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor’s Note. We were asked by Dr. 
David and Vera Mace to publish the follow- 
ing rejoinder to the above review by Dr. 
Duvall of their book: 


Dr. Evelyn Duvall 1S right in sug- 
gesting that our treatment of the statis- 
tics paints a too dismal picture of 
American marriage. Oddly enough, 


however, we did not fall into the par-- 


ticular, and well-known, statistical trap 


(Less. 
than one in five, say Jessie Bernard © 


SAMPLE KIT 
| 
with Catalog 


| (25 cents) 
Comfort and Strength 
Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists i in 
the field of counseling. | 
Designed to help overcome fear, 


loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


Send 25c¢ to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


to which she alludes, because we quote 
(on page 46) the American rate as one 
divorce, not for every marriage, but for 
every new marriage, which we sub- 
mit is correct. What this means is that 


one in four of all marriages will ul- 


timately fail if the rate is maintained. 
If the rate falls, it will be fewer ; if the 
rate rises, it will be more. 

Where we went wrong was to add 
the divorces and separations ; and then 
to add to those the estimated one-third 
of married people living together who 
are not happy. This involved a double 
count, because many of the currently 
unhappy will reappear in the statistics 
as later separated or divorced. This er- 
ror, which we regret, will be corrected 


in the next reprinting of the book. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Associate Professor of 
Family Studies 
University of Pennsylvama 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, 

addresses, to specifications, Manuscript re- 

vision, ethical collaboration. Ample research 

facilities and experience over twenty-five 

years. Please mention your topics. Author’s 

COGN. 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 
ity 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 


BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 
price list upon request. Research Products 
Co.. Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


TT FEAR OF GOD by Fred 
Berthold, Jr. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959, 159 pp.—$3.00) 


Is anxiety really destructive? This is 
one of the many relevant questions 
Fred Berthold, Jr. raises in his book, 
The Fear of God: The Role of Anxiety 
in Contemporary Thought. Answers 


are sought in new understandings of 


the writings of Teresa of Avila, Lu- 
ther, Freud, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
_and Barth. The book’s basic thesis is 
that anxiety is a phenomenon of love. 
It is a love that is threatened, the au- 
thor asserts, but love nonetheless. The 
character of this love is grounded in 
a desire for God, although it may man- 
ifest itself as anxiety over death, guilt, 
or meaninglessness. For as he writes, 
“Anxieties may have their blacker as- 
pects to the fore in our conscious 
awareness, but analysis discloses that 
they always presuppose a_ positive 
desire.” 

What does anxiety signify concern- 
ing man’s fundamental situation and 
his relation to God? This is another of 
the questions explored by the author. 
He traces the character of this anxiety 
not as an assurance that between man 
and God there is an insuperable gulf. 
but rather a reassurance that man is 


September 


- not completely separated from God. He 


adds to the first question still another: 
“For is there not a desire for God 
implicit even in our worst fears of 


separation from Him, of judgment by 


Him,.and even in our painful sense of 
nothingness ?” It is this striving toward 
God—an anxiety of desire—that gives 
explanation to the place of human ex- 
perience in theological understanding. 
This leads him to a discussion of anoth- 
er vital question based on the analysis 
of certain kinds of religious experi- 
ence: What concept of the relationship 
of God and man is consistent with the 


experience we have? 


— Dr. Berthold has not written just 
another book on anxiety. His intention 


for this volume is to “enter the realm | 


of constructive theological thought 
through this particular topic.’”’ It has 
no intention of being primarily a prac- 
tical and pastoral treatment of the 
subject. However, it is a thoughtful 
book on the nature of religious anxiety. 
It has importance to all theologians, as 
well as the pastoral counselor who is 
constantly seeking to root his unique 
counseling task in the historical foun- 
dations of theological insights and 


traditions. Such knowledge gives an-— 


other of the necessary tangible roots 
to the character of the pastoral role 
which has a constant “working out” in 
caring for the community of man, as 
well as groping with personal anxie- 
ties. It helps us to know a little more 


who we are in a day. when many are. 


asking, “Who am I?” The pastoral 
reader might find this. book one to. be 
read while “standing up” but the effort 
required will be worth it to those seek- 
ing more light on an | ever-present 
problem. 

-—WALLACE DENTON 

Midwest Christian 

Counseling Center 
Kansas City, Missoun 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause. the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming tssues. 


PARENTS DESERVE TO KNOW. By G. Curtis 
Jones, Macmillan, $3.95. A new book by a 
thoughtful Protestant minister, author of the 
recent Youth Deserves to Know, which at- 
tempts to share with parents this minister’s 
twenty years’ experience of personal coun- 
seling with children as well as adults. The 
author stresses 15 special areas in the rela- 
tionship between parents and children which 
he feels are of the greatest and immediate 
concern to the modern parent. 


THE GROWING MINISTER. His Opportunities 
and Obstacles. By Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Abingdon Press, $3.00. A new study by an 
outstanding minister-writer on “How can a 
minister maintain his personal effectiveness 
through the years in spite of the quickened 
pace of modern living and the increasing de- 
mands of his calling?” Dr. Blackwood’s ma- 
jor concern in this book is to help the minis- 


ter “avoid lapsing into the complacency of 
an executive officer of many activities 


through maintaining habits of private prayer 
and devotion.” 


THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY. By Sheldon 


Glueck. Houghton Mifflin, $10.50. A defini- 


tive volume by one of America’s most out- 
standing students of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, putting together his own as well 
as the most outstanding contributions by 
specialists in the field of juvenile delinquency 


—“a set of materials which will reflect the. 


intricacies of the problem and assist in train- 
ing prospective prosecutors, judges, proba- 
tion and parole officers, clinicians, social 
workers, and others in an appreciation of 
its ramifications and implications.” The ma- 


jor subjects. covered in this 1183 page volume _ 


are a discussion of the incidence of juvenile 


delinquency, the theory and findings regard- 


ing causes of delinquency, psychiatric and 


Psychoanalytic aspects of delinquency, fam- 
ily life and delinquency, the school, the juve- 


Juvenile 


for an effort 


nile court, treatment and prevention. Among | 
the authors of this outstanding volume in 
addition to the editor himself, are Eleanor 
T. Glueck his wife, an equally outstanding 
worker in the field, Samuel Slavson, the 
Reverend J. Lennart Cedarleaf (“The Chap- 
lain’s Role With Delinquent Boys in an In- 
stitution’). (An.article by Chaplain Cedar- 
leaf on “Delinquency Is a Symptom” appear- 
ed in our special issue on The Church and 
Delinquency in October, 1955.) 
Also, Henry Shulman, Cesare Lombroso, and 
George E. Gardner. 


MAN: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 
By Franz E. Winkler, M.D. Harper, $5.00. 
A profound study of man’s predicament in 
the modern world, with a- particular em- 
phasis on the need for a systematic training 
of man’s weakened intuitive faculties and the 
“to transcend the soul- 
starving attitude of modern culture toward 
the three mainstays of human existence: 
Religion, Art, and Nature.” 


MARTIN BUBER: JEWISH EXISTENTIALIST. 
By Malcolm L. Diamond. Oxford Univ. 
Press, $4.50. A lucid and thoughtful study 
emphasizing the fusion of existentialism and 


‘the deep religious faith of the great Jewish 


theologian. A valuable part of this study is 
a comparison of Buber’s theology with the 
theology of Soren and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. 


PSYCHIATRIC DICTIONARY. Leland E. Hin- 


‘sie, M.D., and Robert E. Campbell; M.D. 


Oxford Univ. Press, $17.50. This is the 
third edition of the most comprehensive psy- 
chiatric dictionary in print. Originally pub- 
lished under the authorship of. Dr. Hinsie 
and the late Dr. Jacob Shatzky and now 
compiled with the assistance of Dr. Robert 
E. Campbell, the new edition has been re- 
vised and includes 1,629 new listings. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By Elizabeth 
Parker, M.D. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, $6.50. The book traces the develop- 
ment of woman’s physical, psychological, and 
spiritual growth through the various stages 
of her life—the age of the unborn, of infancy, 


childhood, youth, maturity, marriage, moth- 


erhood, menopause, and old age. A valuable 
discussion of such problems as menstruation, 
birth control, and sterility is included. The 
author is an outstanding physican-specialist 
at the George Washington University Hos- 
pital. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


counseling under supervision, Wynn 
was appointed a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Coun- 


selors, and completed his work under 


a fellowship grant from them. 

From 1956 until last year, Dr. Wynn 
directed the Board’s Office of Family 
Education Research and, with his as- 
sociate, Roy W. Fairchild, worked 
through a three-year research program 
which unearthed much vital material 
about Protestant family life in the 
U.S.A. (These findings are to be pub- 
lished next year.) All in all, nearly 
one thousand parents were interviewed 
in groups and one thousand question- 
naires were returned by them. Over 
twenty-five hundred pastors were 
probed concerning their own home life, 
their family ministries, churches, and 
their counseling. The communities in 
which they lived and worked were also 
scrutinized. Under Dr. Wynn’s leader- 
ship, conferences of top-ranking theo- 
logians and social scientists put the 
family under their respective micro- 
scopes. The helping professions joined 
the collaborative effort and explored 
how church and community agencies 
can work together in family welfare. 
It was an extensive project. 


J. C. Wynn is a man with a restless. 


pen as well as an inquisitive, eager 
mind. Much of his philosophy about 
the family ministry has been incorpo- 
rated into his latest book, Pastoral 
Mrnistry to Families. In this volume 
he levels charges against Protestant 
churches for their old-fashioned nine- 
teenth century pattern of rural church 
organization so out of touch with the 
~ real needs of today’s families in urban 
and suburban areas. Claiming that to- 
day’s churches are often inadequate 
and sometimes shockingly indifferent 
to the welfare of families in the par- 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8S. A. 


ish, he has thumped hard for a re- 
organization of parish life around the 
family-church as it was first conceived 
in New Testament times. 


was elected chairman of the 


partment of Family Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, an office 
he will hold for the triennium of 1957- 
1960. He represents his Board in the 


‘American Association of Marriage 


Counselors, in the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, the Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health, and the National 
Council of Family Relations. He is also 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
Kirkridge, a retreat center in ‘north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. In addition to 
his book for pastors, Dr. Wynn has 


written How Christian Parents Face 


Family Problems (Westminster Press, 
1955) and edited Sermons on Mar- 
riage and Family Life (Abingdon 


Press, 1956). Besides contributing ar- 


ticles on family life to a score of maga- 
zines and journals, until 1959 he wrote 


a regular column on broadcasting and . 


films for ‘Presbyterian Life” in which 
he commented helpfully on these enter- 
tainment media from the living room 
point of view. 

Married to the former Rachel Lin- 
nell, a minister’s daughter, Dr. Wynn 
is also the father of three children: 
Mark aged fourteen, Martha who is 
twelve, and Maryan, ten. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, graduated from 


- the College of Wooster with honors in 


philosophy in 1941, and from Yale 
Divinity School, cum laude, in 1944. 


—Roy W. FaircHiLp, Chairman 
Department of Christian Education 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


[Editor’s Note. For a biographical state- 
ment of our other guest editor, Dr. Roy W. 


Fairchild, see “Man of the Month,” in the 


December, 1959 issue. 
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YO 


... take 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 


a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
_ #22, you help to guard against that tired, 


run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. 
the strict specifications: of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 


ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 


VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of ssatisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


Prepared in accordance with | 


. help you secure the normal nu- 


ALL in ONE Tablet....for only Aca day 


Enjoy Health the Year ’Round 


MULTIPLE 


VITOMINS #22 


MINERALS 


CONTENTS 
of each VITOMINS #22 Toblet 
Vitamin A 4000 USP Units 
Vitamin D 400 USP Units 
| 4 mg. 
Vitamin 1 mg. 
Vitamin B2 (Riboflavin) ..:.....2 mg. 
Niacinamide 10 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochioride ....0.5 mg. 
Vitamin B12, USP 1 meg. 
Folic Acid | 0.1 mg. 
D-Calcium Pantothenate ........3 mg. 
Ascorbic Aci 30 mg. 
Copper 0.75 mg. 
todine 0.1 mg 
Cobalt 0.15 mg. 
Manganese 1.0 mg. 
Magnesium 5.0 mg 
Molybdenum 0.25 mg. 
Potassium. 3.0 mg 
Zine 1 mg 
Nickel 0.1 mg. 
Calcium. 75 mg. 
Phosphorus 60 mg 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 as 
checked below: | 

30 tablets $2.00 ( ) 

100 tablets 4.00 ( 

250 tablets 8.00 ( ) 
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Pastoral Paychology Gook 
Docu Vow! and receive free of charge ... 


The American Funeral: 
A Study of Extravagance, Guilt, and Sublimity 
By LERoy BowMANn : 
(Bookstore Price $4.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


T HIS is a strange but necessary book,” says Dr. Overstreet in his In- 

troduction to The American Funeral. To the minister the contents 
of this book will not be strange, for everything that Dr. Bowman says will 
strike a powerful chord of recognition about a problem with which the 
minister has long been concerned and which has caused him a great sense 

Dr. Bowman’s book should go a long way in helping the minister 
and the community rescue the funeral service from its crass commer: 
cialism as a result of which, in the words of Dr. Overstreet in his Introdue- 
tion to this important book, “it has become almost wholly a tawdry 
response to prestige demands.” If funeral practice today was merely ir- 
revelant and cheap there might be no great harm, but all current studies 
of grief, mourning, and death have scientifically proven that the evasions 
and camouflages of death which so universally characterize current 
funeral practice are emotionally as well as spiritually harmful. This makes 
it imperative that the funeral be conducted with the full understanding of 
its spiritual as well as psychological potentials—something which can take 
place only if the minister is again restored to his original and primary | 
role in the conducting of the funeral, rather than serving as a hired mes- 
senger hoy hy the funeral director. | | | 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC.960 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsTORAL 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 


mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have ~purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
' gerve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 


return it fora full refund. This is a state- | 


ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 


PsycHoLocy Book Ctus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
The American Funeral: A Study of Extrava- 
gance, Guilt, and Sublimity. It is distinctly 
understood that I am in no way obligated. I 
will receive advance notice of each month’s 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and I am not required to 
purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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